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fn December, Burberry and CQ celebrated the festive season at the 
new Burberry Soho store in New York with a cocktail event hosted 
by GO editor- at -large- Michael Harney, and his wife, Brooke Cundiff, 
Guests including Christian Slater, Aaron Paul, Benjamin Walker, and 
Sebastian Stan were invited to discover the brand’s new Festive gifting 
collection, A percentage of the evening's proceeds were donated to 
S26NYG. a non-profit organization based in Brooklyn. 
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long -lasting masculinity, An initial burst of juniper berries and a kick 
of citrus evolve into deeper notes of red applc H Stchuan pepper, red 
leather, and amber. The addictive scent invokes a textured trail of sage, 
creamy oak moss, and sandalwood that reveals a fearless confidence 
and sexy sophistication. 
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The Punch List 

Our cheat sheet to everything 
you need to see, hear, and 
read this month, from next- 
level NBA fandom to a twirl- 
by-twirl breakdown of the 
year's arm-twirliest movie 

112 
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the Far Right 
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small-business owner and he'll 
give you a Tea Party candidate 

BY JASON ZENGERLE 
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Initiate: Ghosting Protocol 

Our guide to letting her down 
silently in the dating-by-text era 
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What’s for Dinner in 2025? 

Chef David Chang and three 
forward-cooking pals on the 
future of food, from veggies to 
whelks BY BRETT MARTIN 
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26.2 to Life 

It's called the San Quentin 
Marathon — 105 laps around 
the yard at California's oldest 
prison by jesse katz 
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Backstory 

Bieber's back. Literally! 
Here's his back, tats and all 


No monkeys were 
harmed during this 
photo shoot. 


Suit, $1,995, and tie, 
$115, by Emporio 
Armani. Shirt, 
$595, by Giorgio 
Armani. Tie bar 
by The Tie Bar. 
Bracelet by 
Miansai. Rings, 
from top, by David 
Yu r man (two), 
Degs & Sal, and 
Cartier (vintage), 


Eric Ray Davidson 
On Justin Bieber 

Suit, $2,295, shirt, $385, and 
tie, $190, by Burberry. Tie 
bar and pocket square by The 
Tie Bar. Rings, from top, by 
David Yurman, Degs & Sal, 
and Cartier (vintage). Watch 
byBulova. Bracelet, custom. 
Hair by Johnnie Sapong for 
Leonor Greyl. Grooming 
by Kumi Craig for Sisley Paris. 
Set design by Rob Strauss 
Studio. Produced by Bauie 
Productions. 


Where to buy it 

Where are the items from 
this page to page 185 
available? Go to GQ.com/go 
/fashiondirectories to find 
out. All prices quoted 
are approximate and subject 
to change. 
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Cover: Allow Me to 
Reintroduce Myself 


JOSHUA HAMMER 

reconstructs the final 
moments of Germanwings 
Flight 9525 


164 


174 


Game of Thrones badass 
Michiel Huisman test- 
drives the new breed of 
blue suits in his adopted 
home of New Orleans 


Forget jerks, assholes, and 
regular villains. These are the 
nation's finest lair-owning, 
hate-spewing, Muslim- 
banning super-villains. And 
they're all real 

IRA 


This is the shape of watches 
to come 


Vinyl's Rock Goddess 


You may have seen Jui 
Temple before. Butaftei 
her turn on Martin Scorsi 
'70s-rock show, you 
certainly won't forget her 
BY ZACH BARON 


Where to Take 
Her: European 
Road Trip Edition 


Planes are fine. So are trains! 
But lately we've been feeling 
like the best, coolest, and 
straight-up most romantic 
way to travel Europe is by 
(tiny European rental) car 


Video-game addiction 
isn't the same as getting 
hooked on heroin. Right? 
BEN DOLNICK bunks 
down at the country's first 
digital-rehab center 


bung Thug is the latest — 
and weirdest — export from 
Atlanta's make-it-weird music 
scene, devin friedman 
talks to the best rapper alive 
(that no one can understand) 




These aren't even 
the tightest pants 
Thug's ever worn. 

Tank top, $49, 

by Zanerobe. 
Leggings, $40, by 
Under Armour. 
Sneakers, $200, 
by Nike. Socks 
by American 
Apparel. Bead 
necklace by 
Giles & Brother. 
Custom watch 
by Audemars 
Piguet. 
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style tastemakers, the 
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by spring trends tram 
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Tomorrow! 



friends of mine keep talking 
about a Trump presidency, what 
it will feel like the day The Orange 
One comes to power. (Answer: 

It will feel just like the botched 
Miss Universe pageant, a fatal 
coronation you can’t easily take 
back.) Others are convinced 
that Ted Cruz has just the right 
Canadian-American chutzpah to go 
all the way to the White House. 

But I don’t think so, and I’m not 
worried about either of them. 

Why? There is one overwhelming reason 
a Republican won’t win the presidency this 
year, and her name is not Hillary. 

Doesn’t matter which candidate the 
Republicans field in the end, either, because, 


considering the glut of contenders— now 
16, now 17, now 8 or 9 or 10— they were all 
surprisingly, depressingly, same-same. In 
fact, I like to play a game in which I divide 
them into two convenient groups, Creeps 
and Goobers. Play along with me, because 
it’s fun for the whole family. Scott Walker? 
Creep. John Kasich? Goober. Rand Paul? 
Creep. Jeb Bush? Goober. Ted Cruz? Actually 
something really special— a creepy goober. 

I listened to all of them, and now I’m 
calling it early: None of these guys can or 
will win the Big One this year. And it isn’t 
because Hillary is unbeatable or because 
Bernie Sanders is so goddamn hot. 

It’s because of this tragic flaw: the neg- 
ative appeal of negativity. The Republicans 
have become the party of negativity, of 
Gloom and Doom. Of a kind of curdled 
worldview. And ultimately, that’s not broadly 
appealing. I suppose there’s a twisted little 
irony here, but I really believe Republicans 
are doomed because they are doomsayers. 

Just listen to them! Trump? Everything 
is a “disaster”— except for the few things 
he has personally built, branded, and 
bankrupted. Ben Carson says America is a 
“patient,” and the prognosis is in: We are in 
“critical condition.” Will we make it through 
the night? No one knows. 

What’s Marco Rubio’s favorite line these 
days? “America is a great nation in decline.” 
Jesus, you call that a slogan? You had me at 
“great nation”! Stop already. 

My fellow patients, I don’t remember 
presidential campaigns being like this, this 
relentlessly dark, even morose. I can remem- 
ber the first George Bush, and guys like that 
ran on good old-fashioned fear, tucked 
inside a little positive messaging. Like a fear 
sandwich. There was always “a thousand 
points of light” or some other vague idea 


with lots of points in it. The second Bush 
promised “compassion.” (That was so sweet 
of him! We ended up with torture and a war 
that destabilized the entire Middle East, but 
it’s the thought that counts.) 

Democrats have been a lot more uplift-y, 
even Reaganesque, which may have some- 
thing to do with their winning elections. 
Bill Clinton claimed to have discovered 
“the Bridge to the 21st Century.” Obama 
patented human Hope. My question is this: 
Why can’t Republicans say nice things 
about America anymore? 

I noticed the shift several years ago, 
a different tone creeping in— a cynical 
breed of biting sarcasm, which used to be 
the province of liberals. (The roles have 
been switched. Liberals are earnest now. 
They even seem more patriotic, because 
they... believe.) 

The negative talk really took off with the 
dripping derision of Sarah Palin— again, 
the sort of thing that lights up crowds for 
a while but isn’t broadly appealing— and 
now it’s become the way Republicans talk. 
Even Trump’s motto, “Make America great 
again,” has that little knife-stab of “again.” 
America, the subtext goes, you suck. You 
need my help. No one wants that kind of sad 
public assistance. 

Look, I’m a patriot. If the apocalypse is 
scheduled for tomorrow at three, I want 
someone to tell me that the next 24 hours 
are going to be AWESOME— like the 
American Century, but just condensed. 

And hey, Republicans, I’m just trying to 
help. It’s too late for 2016, but let’s work on 
our 2020 game. There is always hope! 

JIM NELSON 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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I riff in #mycalvins 



Joey Bacia$$, Rapper 
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Anchored at GQ‘s exclusive space, The Gent, consumers and VIPs were 
mvrted to three separate events raising awareness (or charitable causes 
that reflect the ideals of true modern gentlemen. 

GQ hosted a shopping night highlighting partner products, an intimate 
concert with special performance by Jason Derulo, and an awards 
night gala hosted by Nick Cannon. N a utica presented the evening's 


Ambassador Awards to Mark Ruffafo and Victor Cruz. The Gentlemen's 
Fund Advisory Panel selected the Leader Award Winners presented 
by Movado. David Rink, Dr. Marc Goldberg, and David Morton were 
honored with Movado timepieces to commemorate the occasion. 
Additional support was provided by Don Miguel Gascon wine and 
San Pellegrino. 
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Just a few of our picks from this issue... 


LIKE WHAT 
YOU SEE 
IN THE PAGES 


OF^GQ? 

NOW YOU CAN 


GET IT — AND 


WEAR IT- 
RIGHT AWAY 


4EACH MONTH, 

the editors of 
GQ will select 
a series of items 
from our pages 
available through 
our online 
retail partner, 

Mr Porter.com 


4TO LEARN 

more— and see 
we have 
you 
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Artisan-Crafted Eagle Collection 

johnhardy.com/iegends 
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Everyone go vote 
for Kanye for Most 
Stylish Man of 2015! 


Most Stylish Man Showdown 


(Brought to you by the Kardashians) 


Meet Caity 


Weaver! 


G Q 
H Q 


We’ve gone 
from a monthly 
to an all-the- 
timely. Here’s the 
latest news from 
the ever-widening 
world of GQ 


Oh, snap, there's more! Follow 
GQ_Magazine on Snapchat 
so you never miss any style tips. 


GQStyle Is on 
Instagram! 

Follow @GQStyle for more tips 

■> Not only are we bringing you GQ Style 
with greater frequency (four issues a year!), but 
we've also developed a style-only Instagram, 
with all the Fashion Week updates, tips, and 
vintage style inspiration you need. 


They tweeted, you voted. 

Behind every great man are four women with millions of Twitter followers. Kim, Kris, Kourtney, 
and Khloe took to Twitter to campaign for Kanye as GQ. corn’s Most Stylish Man. The Kardashian 
Kampaign was rivaled only by runner-up Lucky Blue Smith's fans, who aggressively tweeted their 
support after Smith promised to send direct messages for votes. (Take note, Hillary.) 


SOME BIG 
QUESTIONS 
FOR CAITY 

Q Where did you 
come from? 

John and Maureen. 

@ What do you 
wish you were 
wearing right now? 

Whatever Kate 
Middleton is 
wearing. Including 
her skin, so that 
I would be her. 

® How much 
cash do you have 
on your person? 

$0. Send money. 

O What are 
your favorite 
pizza toppings? 

Pepperoni, 
jalapenos, more 
pizza. 

@ If you were 
an animal, what 
would your 


GQ's roster just 
got even stronger. 

GQ welcomes writer/ 
editor Caity Weaver, 
who once spent a week 
at Epcot reviewing every 
country's cuisine (“Not 
only would I go back, 

I would live there”) and 
who will now be writing/ 
editing much of our 
pop-culture coverage. 

I n this issue, Weaver gets 
to know cover subject 
Justin Bieber and 


Oscar 
Isaac... 
What 
a Man 


We saw him first, Internet. In 
the weeks after our January issue hit 
shelves, Oscar Isaac's sultry gaze 
caused mild hysterics: Fans swooned, 
ogled, literally tripped overthemselves, 
and of course, tweeted. 


@somberly: Was stopped in 
the middle of walking because 
I passed a magazine stand 
with the Oscar Isaac GQ cover 
and was so mesmerized. 


(a)lynnettielou: I walked past the 
Oscar Isaac GQ cover at the 
store and sat there slack jawed for 
a minute. Like it was the real guy. 


@kimkgaines: Almost tripped 
in the aisle tryna look into 
Oscar Isaac’s eyes on the cover 
of GQ. Don’t judge me, ya'II. 


(a)luckybsmith If you 
go vote for me now 
and screen shot I will 

dmu WWv ■e*' 


(a)kimkardashian 

YOU DID IT GUYS!!!!! 
KANYE WON!!! THANK 
YOU FOR VOTING! #gg 


@luckyblueaf 

I literally voted a 
million times and 
I told everyone 
I know to vote 
for you Ip 


(a)khloekardashian 

Ok everyone, there’s 
less than a hour to 
go!!! Vote for Kanye!!! 


(a)kourtneykardash 

VOTE FOR KANYE!! 


@dragmedown]acks 

(a)luckybsmith JUST 
DMED ME MY HEART 
IS RACING SO FAST 
OSMSHSS 




GQ PREFERS THAT LETTERS TO THE EDITOR BE SENT TO 
LETTERS@GQ.COM. LETTERS MAY BE EDITED. 


his sweet-smelling silky favorite color be? 

terrier, Esther. Water. 
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DECEMBER 2015 | LOS ANGELES 

BMW Cl.U-lill 
OI'I’HKVKAK 

The following evening BMW was the exclusive automotive partner of 
GQ's Men of the Year 20th Anniversary celebration at the Chateau 
Marmont. Celebritses including Alessandra Ambrosia, Riley Keough, 
Patrick Schwarzenegger, and m of e were shuttled to the event in the all- 
new BMW 7 Series and guests enjoyed a social media photo booth with 
a special share message 'Celebrating #GQMOTY20 with @BMWUSA 

dinner by LA.'s acclaimed chef Hunter Pratchett. 


On December 2nd, BMW and GQ hosted an intimate dinner party at a 
private residence in Beverly Hills to toast iho Future of Luxury on the eve 
of GQ's 20lh Anniversary Men of the Year celebration, Thirty high-profile 
attendees, including Joel McHafe, Wilmer Valderrama, Quincy Brown, 
Chartie Weber r Warren Fu, and BMW of North America's Manuel Sattig 
worn on hand to celebrate how the future is going to look feel, and sound. 
Guests were treated to car service to and from the dinner in the ail-new 
BMW 7 Senes and enjoyed cocktails followed by a custom five -course 
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The N e w 
Distressed 
Way to Get 
Dressed 


* If you’re anything like us, the best things in your closet are also the most worn: the perfectly 
broken-in jeans you’ve had for a decade, the effed-up sneakers you can’t throw away. But it’s not 
easy being patient. Which brings us to this spring’s distressed-everything style. It’s denim— and 
leather jackets and flannel shirts and cardigans, too. In fact, all the new stuff we want? It looks, 
well, old. With the help of ruggedly cool actor Brenton Thwaites, we’ll show you how to distress to 
impress: what to buy, how to style it, and ways to DIY a decade’s worth of patina.-JIM MOORE 


Jacket, $396, by NSF. T-shirt, $45, by Denim & Supply Ralph Laurenhga^ $g), by Gap. Bandanna by Hav-A-Hank. 

Bracelet by Miansai. Whereto buy it? Go;to^GQ.com/gc|^hf4ndirec!ories 


photograph'^ by tom schirmacher 
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Invest in 

Distressed 

Assets 


We haven’t seen this many ripped, 
torn, and beat-to-hell clothes since 
Guns N’ Roses ran the Sunset Strip. 
Here’s how to find your footing as you 
jump into the rough-and-scuffed look 


Two Ways to Kick 
Some Dirt 

Call it nature versus nurture. 
On top are limited-edition 
Adidas Stan Smiths from Raf 
Simons, their every scrape 
and tear artfully applied by a 
fashion elf in Antwerp. Under 
those: garden-variety Stans 
broken in at GQHQ using a 
technique you’ll find below. 




GO’s Break-Your- 
Kicks Kit 

Dab shoe polish for 
artful black marks. 


© 


Use a steel brush for 
industrial scuffing. 

For extra bruising, run 
’em over with a car. 



White denim 
is the white- 
hot centerpiece 
of distressed 
gear— don’t wait 
until Memorial 
Day to dive in. 




Don’t 
Stress 
Yourself 
Out Too 
Much 

— Aggressively 
whiskered boot-cut 
jeans are a thing of 
the past. Now our 
favorite designers 
(from Ralph Lauren to 
L.A. newcomers NSF) 
know how to give 
your favorite clothes 
just the right amount 
of bustedness. 

And while our man 
Brenton here, star 
of this month’s Gods 
of Egypt, can pull 
off the head-to-toe 
distressed look, well 
note that going all- 
ripped all at once 
carries a high degree 
of difficulty. If you’re 
new to this, wear one 
piece and work your 
way up from there. 


Jacket, $900, by 
AllSaints. Sweatshirt, 
$195, by Levi’s Vintage 
Clothing. Shirt, $75^ 
by Saint Laurent by 
Hedi Slimane. Jeans, 
$179, by Stampd. 
Sneakers, $585, by 
Golden Goose Deluxe 
Brand. Whereto 
buy it? Go to GQ.com 
/go/fashiondirectories 


The Science of Sartorial Destruction 


It’s all by hand. We use a grinder-a tool like you'd have 
in shop class. Or well pound clothes with meat tenderizers 
to give them the chewed-up look. Every piece is going to come 
out a little different and gets better as you wear it-the holes are 

just gonna get bigger!’ ’-JAMIE HALLER, CREATIVE DIRECTOR, NSF 
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SHOP AT OSQUARED5 .COM 




ATLANTA - RAL HARBOUR - BfWRLY HIlIFft 
BEVERLY HILLS - 0 ALLAS - HOUSTON - LAS VEGAS - NEW YORK 




GIUSEPPE ZANOTTI DESIGN 


shop at giuseppezanoUidesi gn.com 


/ 


PAL Z I LERI 


DYNAMO FEATURING XAVIER SAMUEL 

PALZILERI COM 









C 1, Cantiere Maggiote 



WWW.Tiemo.lt . pb,+39<0322 + 77091 
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Go Beyond 

Naked 

Knees 


Or skip showing a little extra skin. 
There’s more to broken-in 
clothes than a series of judiciously 
placed holes in your jeans 


Usually, you’d 
be retired before 
your sweater 
looked this good. 


These Clothes Have (Never) 
Seen Better Days 


— > We saw more pairs of jeans with blown-out knees in 2015 than in the previous five 
years combined-a welcome correction to rigid selvage denim. But the distressed 
wave includes more creative destruction. Like a washed-and-faded cardigan worn over 
a Henley or a button-front shirt, or a pair of artfully splattered painter’s pants. The idea 
here is to buy broken-in stuff-and then break it in further. Imperfection comes in all shapes, 
sizes, splotches, and bleach spots. Embrace the slightly ragged rainbow.-SAM SCHUBE 


Lace up your tallest shoes— boots, 
or a pair of high-tops— and fold 
up your hem until it sits right 
where you want it to hover. 


Take off your pants, grab scissors, 
and cut down into the cuff until 
you hit the bottom fold. Unroll 
the cuff and, following the crease, 
trim around the pant leg. 


Cardigan, $165, Henley, 
$70, and pants, $198, by 

Denim & Supply Ralph 
Lauren. T-shirt, $125, 
by The Kooples. Watch 
by Timex. Bracelet by 
Bottega Veneta. Where 
to buy it? Go to GQ.com 
/go/fash iondirectories 


Throw your jeans in 

the wash so the denim frays. 

Then get out there. 


DIY-NOT? 


The Rock Star Hem 

The coolest thing you can do 
to your jeans requires only 
a pair of scissors (and balls) 
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BLEU 

DE 

CHANEL 


EAU DE PARFUM 


AVAN-ABLE AT CHANEL.COM 



PROMOTION 



COMMON PROJECTS 




MASTER & DYNAMIC 


SAINT LAURENT 



SELECTS 


Shop GQ SELECTS powered by 
MR PORTER, the Men’s Style Destination 
at • 

Enter > at checkout 

tor free next- day delivery 


MR PORTER 


*GQSELECTS *M RPQRTER 



A R C, CUTLER AND GROSS FRAME DENIM 



M 

Labels 

IVI 

We Love 


f Jeffrey Rudes (second from left) believes in showing a little skin— even in a suit. 



Are You Up 
for a Rudes 
Awakenin g? 

Former denim tycoon Jeffrey Rudes 
and his new menswear line combine 
ultra-luxe Italian tailoring with casual 
L.A. vibes— and once you try it, you 
won’t want to wear anything else 


•Let’s say you start a denim brand and 
it becomes a hit. Then, nine years later, you i 
sell off your share for, oh, around $300 
million. What do you do next? For Jeffrey 
Rudes, once the “J” in J Brand jeans, the 
answer after stepping away was to go 
upscale — way up the scale— and launch 
a sleek eponymous menswear line that j 
rivals Tom Ford for louche sex appeal 
(and price).-SEAN HOTCHKISS 


f Th® S 

Business Plan i ^ 

“I knew five years ago 
I’d be selling J Brand,” 
Rudes tells us. “And I 
knew I wanted to start 
an American label that 
could go up against 
the Italians, the 
French, the English. It 
would be fun.” Fie 
kept his headquarters 
in Los Angeles (where 
men have perfected 
the art of power- 
dressing without a 
tie), opened a flagship 
New York store in 
SoFlo, and made sure 
his tailoring was done 
in Florence by the 
same hands that he 
says lay stitches for 
Flermes and Givenchy. 


; 

; 

r 



Slim-lapel jackets- \ 

“to me the jacket j 

makes the man,” ■ 

Rudes says-worn 
with a herringbone 
coat, skinny black j 

jeans, and yes, silk j 

shirts. Wait, 
seriously? Silk? 

Damn straight, says 
Rudes: “We put a lot ! 

of guys in our silk 
shirts and they say, j 

‘I don’t know if ; 

I can pull that off,’ j 

but all of them end | 

up buying them.” : 

His first collection 
appeared last 
fall, with more ! 

clothes and shoes- 
including low-top 
Chelsea boots and 
leather moccasins- [ 

on the way for | 

spring 2016. : 



Dressed well, but not 
dressed up-that 
means out with the 
ties, in with the tees. 
Suit pants fit skip- 
dessert slim. Socks 
are extremely 
optional. Rudes’s 
clothes seem 
designed for men 
who’ve not only made 
it but entered into a 
permanent condition 
of sun-dappled 
California leisure, their 
lives an endless string 
of lunches alfresco. 
There’s even a resort 
collection complete 
with an ivory peacoat, 
perfect for the man 
who prefers to captain 
his own yacht. 



Off-the-rack jackets 
are made from the 
richest materials 
known to sheep, goat, 
and man-think wool, 
cashmere, velvet, 
and mohair-and go 
for upwards of two 
grand. Even a plain 
(though impeccably 
constructed) white 
dress shirt can 
top $400. But these 
are best-of-both- 
worlds pieces: low- 
key Flollywood ease 
combined with the 
tailored fit that makes 
any man look like a 
mogul. “We’re creating 
this feeling,” Rudes 
says, “and I think 
we’re doing it well.” 


Jeffrey Rudes 

jeffreymdes.com 
212-219-2800 (store) 
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The Oldest 


Tricks in the 


Bathroom 


fcOVD So #o 


1QD¥ 


botot 


MURRAYS 


L For every artisanal 
beard oil and 12-bladed 
razor, there’s a decades- 
old grooming alternative 
that’s cheap and 
Grandpa-approved. But 
are any of these old- 
school products worth 
the shelf space? 


SMOOTH 


HOW NOT TO DOWNGRADE YOUR MOUTHWASH 


THIS IS GONNA CAN YOU FEEL THE 



Safety razors— 
the simple nickel- 
a-blade ones— are 


back, with high-style 
brands like Aesop 
($105, aesop.com) 
getting into the 
game. Upside: You 
feel like a ’50 s 
movie star while 
saving money. 
Downside: They 
require time and 
patience (especially 
around tricky spots, 
like your upper 
lip). If you’re always 
running late, stick 
with a many-bladed 
drugstore wonder. 



Barbasol ($ 2 , 
walgreens.com) 
is eerily handy 
for dissolving a 
paint stain. As for 
shaving, we can 
say that the thick 
lather goes on 
easy but makes 
your cheeks feel 
like they’ve been 
wandering the 
desert for a week. 
Upgrade to Clinique 
for Men Aloe Shave 
Gel ($17, clinique 
.com). It’s smooth 
and soothing, so 
razor burn won’t 
be a problem. 



Looking for 
a rubber-cement- 
strong hold for 
your ’do? Then 
glop on Murray’s 
Original Pomade 
($3, murrayspomade 
.com). Just know 
that this wax is 
almost as hard to 
get rid of as herpes. 

(You’ll have to 
shampoo twice, at 
least.) Try Imperial 
Gel Pomade ($24, 
imperialbarber 
products.com)— 
it’s just as strong, 
but water-based 
for easy cleanup. 



Nothing’s going 
to kill germs better 
than that blue 
swish you’ve been 
using. But 260- 
year-old Botot ($20, 
bigelowchemists 
.com)— endorsed 
by His Majesty 
Louis XV, no lie — 
handily freshens 
your breath. With 
notes of licorice 
and moonshine, 
it’s like a dentist- 
approved absinthe. 
Just make sure you 
dilute it in water 
instead of swigging 
from the bottle. 



The trouble 


with old-timey 
aftershaves like 
Clubman ($7, 
walgreens.com) is 
that they’re alcohol- 
based, meaning 
they sting like hell, 
dry you out, and 
reek like a million 
mothballs. Switch 
to Proraso After 
Shave Balm ($16, 
bigelowchemists 
.com) instead. It’s 
got an old-world 
barbershop vibe but 
won’t make you 
scream like the kid 
from Home Alone. 


P 


If Shaq swears 
by Gold Bond ($8, 
walgreens.com), 
then you know it can 
handle industrial- 
grade junk sweat 
(and summer foot 
funk). But if you’re 
single, you’ll have 
to explain your 
white-caked briefs. 
Better to leave Gold 
Bond to married 
friends and switch 
to Anthony No Sweat 
Body Defense ($ 20 , 
anthony.com): It 
goes on as a cream, 
not as a powder. 
-STEPHEN J. PRAETORIUS 



ILLUSTRATION BY JOE McKENDRY 
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INTRODUCING 


THE JETMASTER CARBON TIBER 

MICHAEL KORS 


M1CHAELKORS.COM/JETMASTER 




The Suited Man > Establish 
a Pattern of Greatness 


The sharpest thing you can do 
this spring is embrace all the trippy 
dots, wavy palm fronds, and eye- 
popping colors that let everyone 
know your suiting game is officially 
coming out of hibernation 



Walk Tall Under African Ties 



• What you notice first about the ties from 
Nigerian-via-New York label Post-Imperial are 
the unfinished edges. (Like we said, distressed 
is everywhere.) Then you see the subtle 
differences in pattern, the randomized result 
of hand-dyeing using a Yoruba technique 
called adire. It’s meant to add a welcome dose 
of elegant chaos to even the stuffiest suit. And 
while “elegant chaos” might sound oxymoronic, 
the line’s designer, Niyi Okuboyejo, says, “that’s 
Nigerian culture in a nutshell.” 


From left: $145 | $1,55 | $145 1 post-imperial.com 


Ten Bands, 50 Bands, 
100 Bands... 






Your Suit Could Use Some Micro-Aggression 


— ^ From across 
the store’s sales floor, 
the handsome suit 
you see here appears 
to be a solid shade 
of purplish blue. 

Then you get close 
enough to check 
the price tag and a 


distinct micro-pattern 
emerges-as if the 
fabric were stamped 
with a million evil eyes, 
or maybe sewn from 
sheets of LSD blotter 
paper. We have no 
proof whatsoever that 
Banana Republic’s 


design team was 
tripping balls when it 
decided to scale 
the pattern up to a 
full suit, but we 
guarantee that pulling 
this one on will help 
you blow a few 
minds of your own. 


Suit, $468, by Banana 
Republic. Shirt, $70, 

by Kenneth Cole. 

Tie, $175, by Dolce & 
Gabbana. Tie bar 
by The Tie Bar. Pocket 
square by Eleventy. 


• You put on fresh socks in the morning. 
New underwear (we hope), too. Why should 
your wrists be any different? With the 
ever increasing variety of straps in super- 
saturated solid colors and bright-eyed 
patterns, you’ve got no excuse for sticking 
with blase brown leather when it’s clearly 
a palm-tree kinda day.-BENJY HANSEN-BUNDY 


From top: Smart Turnout $59 | J.Crew $20 
Nixon $95 (for watch) | Fossil $15 [ Suigeneric $35 

Where to buy it? Go to GQ.com/go/fashiondirectories 
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1 his is five 

J n 

years oj 
clean 
drinking 
water. 


Everyday, women in the 
dovelopingworld spend millions 
of hours collecting water. 
Imagine what they could 
do if they didn’t have to. 


1 Limited 
Edition 
Chalice 



Years 

Clean 

Water 


Leave your mark at BiiYaLadYaDriiik.com 
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AVAILABLE ON MARCH 4 
COTTON TWILL SHIRT BLOUSON $79.90 
CHINO PANTS $49.90 

SUPIMA COTTON CREW NECK T-SHIRT $19.90 


UNIQLO and LEMAIRE 


AVAILABLE IN SELECT STORES AND ONLINE. WWW.UNIQLO.COM/UNIQLOANDLEMAIRE/ 



LifeWear 






The Style Guy 



I never realized that I had bad style until I moved to N.Y.C. 

(from Phoenix) a year ago. I’m a gay man, and it’s affecting 
my dating life. I’m basically invisible. But if I start dressing 
straight out of GO to get a date, am I not being true to myself? 

As Style Guy, Fm 75 percent style coach, 25 percent therapist. 

So let’s talk this out. First, moving should change you. Especially 
when it’s to N.Y.C. Look at athletes who get traded to New York 
teams. Before the Knicks, Carmelo Anthony wore jeans that would 
be relaxed-fit on a rhino. Now he’s in slim Zegna suits. Second, you’re 
only being untrue to yourself— and to whomever you’re trying to get 
to third base with— if what you’re wearing feels wrong. Absorb the 
wisdom of GQ (and any other, lesser guides) and you’ll find a look 
that feels honest soon enough. Whether or not your sharp-dressed 
self leads to Mr. Right, you’ll never go back to your Arizona rags. 


The Style Guy is in! Send questions to styleguy@GQ.com or @GQStyleGuy. 
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GQ’s guru of looking good, 
Mark Anthony Green, tackles 
afternoon tie droop and the 
existential angst of dressing 
differently just to get a date 


>Why do I have 
such a hard 

time making sure 
that my tie knot 
stays tight to 
my shirt collar 
throughout the day? 
» [puts on nerd 
glasses] Chances 
are, your shirt collar 
isn’t fused. You’re 
probably attracted 
to the washed- 
cotton comfort 
and super-varied 
patterns of softer- 
collared shirts, 
a.k.a. sport shirts. 

A sport shirt’s collar 
is floppier than 
the collar of a 
proper dress shirt, 
so it shifts and 
your tie loosens. 
Solution: Buy a 
more serious dress 
shirt. If you’re 
missing out on 
flair, tell a custom 
shirtmaker you 
want a soft fabric 
with a strong collar. 

It’s also possible 
that your shirt collar 
fits poorly— a lot of 
men wear theirs too 


loose. You should 
be able to shove 
only two fingers 
into your collar. 
Three should feel 
tight. Four fingers? 
Uber to Goodwill. 

» I feel like loafers 
are for old men 
and bankers. Is 
there any way to 
wear loafers so 
they look cool? 

» Absolutely. In 
fact, I think the 
dorkier the loafer, 
the cooler it is 
in 2016. Partly 
because you see 
so few loafers on 
young, cool guys. 
And partly because 
they’re undeniably 
retro. Your best 
bet is to find a pair 
that hits all the 
notes: chunky sole, 
beat-up or pebble- 
grain leather. Black 
is rebellious; brown 
is for dealmakers. 
Wear them with 
tapered denim— but 
never, ever with a 
bow tie. 




Feelin’ It or Fadin’ It? 

The Style Guy’s take on this season’s swerves 


* SOUVENIR JACKETS 

My favorite trend of 
2016. Find one that’s 
vintage or splurge on 
Saint Laurent like the 
prince, Harry Styles. 


FLOPPY-BRIMMED 

HATS 

Future is the GOAT, 
but the floppy hat is 
DOA. Try a brim 
with a little 
more backbone. 


NAUTICAL STRIPES 

This is a good look, 
even if the nearest 
body of water is 
hundreds of miles away. 


JOGGER PANTS 

Sneakerheads think 
joggers make their kicks 
pop. It only makes 
their outfits daintier. 
R.I.P. (Sorry, K.D.) 


FROM TOP: STEPHEN L O V E K I N / G E T T Y IMAGES; CHIN AFOTOPRESS/CHIN AFOTOPRESS/GETTY IMAGES; PRINCE Wl L L I AM S/ Wl RE I M AG E/G ETT Y IMAGES; JESSE GARRABRANT/NBAE/GETTY IMAGES 
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My House Is Smart, 
Butjt^Won’t^Shut Up 

Our homes are smartening up so fast that we’re already at phase two: Now 
voice control is taking over the place. Siri, Alexa, and a few of their closest 
frenemies are moving in, and it’s starting to feel a little cramped in here 


• Wanna hear a joke? Here goes: How 
many voice-activated techno-servants 
does it take to turn off a lightbulb? 

But before I deliver the punch line, you 
should meet the chorus of disembodied 
voices crowding my apartment. Cortana, 
named for a holographic A.I. from the 
Halo video games, is in my Windows 
laptop. Siri now has a side hustle: 
squatting inside my Apple TV. My Xbox 
One houses a nameless half-deaf mute 
who occasionally responds to my shouts 
of “XBOX PAUSE” when I need to 
cut off my 2-year-old from OD’ing on 
Curious George episodes. 

Oh, and I have Alexa, tucked inside 
Amazon’s tubular Echo device, standing 
sentry on my kitchen counter. I’ve 
grown to like Alexa. I ask her what the 


weather will be while I’m eating breakfast. 
Or I tell her to play “Old MacDonald Had 
a Farm” so my daughter will stop whipping 
her Cheerios at the floor. She’s the closest 
to being the omnipresent concierge 
who oversees our pulsing robo-abodes. 

See, the smart-home revolution isn’t 
happening— it’s here. Web-connected 
gear like the Nest thermostat and Philips 
Hue lightbulbs has gone from novelty 
to normal in just a few years. Look hard 
enough and you’ll find a Net-enabled 
version of anything: security cameras, 
door locks, toilet seats (hey, Japan!). 

Voice control comes in as the best way to 
unite these high-IQ housewares under a 
single your-wish-is-their-command system. 
Think Tony Stark’s Jarvis, minus 
the subtle Paul Bettany condescension. 


Alexa and Siri are capable, if cold, 
listeners, but it’s up to the people selling 
the smart-home hardware to make it 
work with a specific voice-bot. Which is 
why, now and for the foreseeable future, 
the voice-controlled home feels both 
magical and messy. As with streaming 
music and video, these systems tend to 
grow more fractured, not less. Even now 
I can’t ask Siri on my phone to control 
Siri on my Apple TV. Alexa can’t play jams 
through my wireless Sonos speakers, 
which sound better than her tinny one. 
And then there are my smartbulbs. 

Thanks to the absurdities of N.Y.C. real 
estate, I rent an otherwise nice apartment 
in which I have to tiptoe through my 
kid’s room at night to get to my bedroom. 
So I put a Philips Hue smartbulb in a 
nightstand lamp. I can tell Alexa to turn 
it on and— boom— a beacon! Then I get 
to my bed, and I’m stuck. Alexa’s back 
in the kitchen, and I can’t physically 
turn off the lamp, for technical smartbulb 
reasons. Luckily, the Hue system also 
works with Siri. I pull out my phone and 
ask if she’ll kindly turn off the light for me. 

So, how many voice-activated techno- 
servants does it take to turn off a 
lightbulb? Two. Plus one man to ask, and 
one wife to roll her eyes.-JON WILDE 
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THE ALL-NEW RX AND RX HYBRID 
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RX35GF SPORT 


SOPHISTICATION. SHARPENED. 

Who 5 &yx sophistication has to be subdued? With Ihc lolroduetion ol ihe all-new RX Hybrict 
end RX F SPORT refined has been redefined The luxury hybrid 15 elevated to a new level 
with a 30-MPG combined relmg and 308 total system horsepower And Ihe RX F SPORT 
adds intensity la slyta with Adaptive Variable Suspension and 20-ineK alloy wheels 1 The RX 
Hybrid and RX F SPORT (rom Le*us Never hiss luxury been this expressive 
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Work Out 

Like an 

Animal 

(Wit hout 

Eating 

Animals!) 

We keep hearing about pro 
athletes going vegan. 

And our reaction is always: 
Um, how? So we asked 
Rastafarian bodybuilder 
Torre Washington to explain 


• As a kid in Jamaica, Torre 
Washington ate his grandparents’ 
island cooking: fish, jerk chicken, 
curried goat. But as he grew 
up and started making his own 
decisions, he latched onto the 
Rasta concept of “ital,” which 
means eating of the earth. Now 
a fitness coach in South Florida, 
he’s part of a growing trend 
of jocks (like Serena Williams 
and 300-pound Chicago 
Bears lineman David Carter) 
who avoid animal products. Mike 
Tyson is now vegan. Even the 
definitive muscleman, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, says we should 
eat less meat. Need convincing? 
Try Washington’s eco-friendly, 
critter-free diet plan.- NICK MARINO 


“Carbohydrates give you the energy you need,” Washington says. “Without 
them you actually suppress your metabolism. I'm seeing more people finally 
realize that they need carbs in order to fuel their bodies.” Washington’s carb 
of choice is the Japanese sweet potato, the kind with purple skin and pale 
gold flesh, like a tuber in a Lakers jersey. “The Japanese sweet potato has 
the texture of a white potato,” he says. “And baked, it tastes like candy.” 


m 


2 CHILL WITH THE PROTEIN POWDER 


“We live in the age of ‘How much protein are you getting?’ I’ve never, ever 
tracked my protein,” Washington says. He doesn’t sprinkle creatine on 
his oatmeal. Doesn’t take supplements, period. And he says we don’t need 
to down steaks and eggs to put on muscle-or to stay healthy: “We only 
need about 35 percent of our calories from protein. When we take in more, 
we’re eating it just because we feel like we need it.” 



1 | COME ON BACK TO CARBS 

Mi 

9 *\ 

3 | EAT (AND DRINK) YOUR VEGGIES 


You know those faux meats that you pass by at the supermarket? They’re 
better than you think-and they’re how to avoid giving in to carnivorous 
cravings. “For example, seitan looks like and mimics the taste of meat,” 
Washington says. Your first recipe: “beef” stew over rice, with carrots, 
celery, herbs, and spices. “In a beef stew, the seasonings give you the 
flavor, anyway.” So there you have it: Vegans actually do like flavor. 
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WILLIAM ANTHONY PARKER 
IS A FRENCH PROFESSIONAL 
BASKETBALL PLAYER IN THE 
NBA. ONE Of THE MOST 
TALENTED IN THE WORLD. 

HE HAS PROVEN THAT 
MEASURING 6 f T 2 ’ 

IS NOT AN OBSTACLE 
TO REACHING THE TOP 
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It’s time to 
believe 
in yourself. 


TONY PARKER. 


TISSOT BOUTIQUES 666 FIFTH AVENUE 1ST5 BROADWAY Ah WALL STREE T, NEW YORK 


TlSSOTSHOP.COM 

TISSOT. INNOVATORS BY TRADITION 
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Only at Macy'*, 

Printed sport coat. 51 50= 

* WebfD 2653960. 
Long-sieeve woven shirt, 79.50 

* 2653987 . 




TASSO ELBA 

Only at Maey's, 

Linen sport shirt- 69.50. 

WebID 2664997 
Linen pants. 69.50 648727 

FREE SHIPPING ONLINE 
& FREE RETURNS 
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Why Are Men's Sex 
Toys S o Creep y? 

A new generation of personal pleasure gadgets has arrived for guys... 

and we’re not sure whether we should be rock-hard with excitement 
or totally cringing. John Ortved reports on the hands-free revolution 


• I’m a man of simple tastes. I take my 
coffee black. I wear shirts from J.Crew. 
And when I masturbate, I don’t usually 
use a vibrating plastic sex mollusk. 

Yet here I am, inside a lubed chamber 
formed by the matte black silicone 
tentacles of the Hot Octopuss Pulse II 
Solo, a private shame club with a single 
member— mine. I begin the familiar 
rhythm and I realize: This ain’t so bad. 
Time passes. Soon enough the vibrations 
coax out what remains of my pride. 

The $99 Pulse II Solo is one of a new 
generation of masturbatory aids hoping 
to dominate a market once owned by 
the Fleshlight. Sure, they’re charging you 


for one of life’s free pleasures— if you don’t 
count the cost of toilet paper. (Oh, you 
use Kleenex? Didn’t realize I was talking 
to the King of England.) But they’re also 
offering an upgraded experience. So why 
can’t we shake the feeling that jerk-off 
gadgets belong only in the dark, deviant 
corners of the Internet? 

But back to me masturbating. After 
my time with the Pulse II was all done, 

I paused a moment, then threw it 
into the garbage. There was no hesitation 
before I chucked the $159 Autoblow 2+. 

It welcomes your dong into a rubbery 
sleeve molded to mimic your choice of 
orifices (“30% Tighter!”), then “fellates,” 


as three bead-laced motorized rings 
resembling unchaste rosaries massage your 
manhood. It’s also heavy and loud, with 
all the sensuality of a wheat thresher. The 
Autoblow 2+ could only be appreciated by 
a man who has never had a real blow job, 
or a real hug, and is as disappointing 
as the puddle of lube it leaves in your lap. 

Tenga’s $86 Flip Hole is less overtly 
sexual in appearance, like a chubby 
lightsaber handle— and it might actually 
sit on a shelf unnoticed, no one knowing 
that the hinged tube waits to clap onto 
you with an elastomer embrace. It’s how 
I imagine a Fleshlight would feel if it 
went to college (a state school, but a good 
one, like UCLA). But like all the other 
surrogate vaginas, the Tenga suffers the 
same downfall: The novelty turns into 
predictability, and the by-product is a 
deep, sticky sadness. I like a little kink, yet 
I can’t help but feel that getting “kinky” 
by oneself evokes a different word: pathetic. 

The idea of a woman pleasuring herself 
conjures notions of sensuality, discovery, 
and tenderness. There’s elegance to it. 

Now picture some guy jacking off. (Sorry.) 
Slovenly and craven, right? That’s what 
these jerk-bots are up against. 

Walk into a sex-toy shop and you’ll 
see rows of Wonka-colored female sex 
toys proudly displayed. The disembodied 
holes meant for men are tucked away, 
because investing too much care (and 
money) in replicating the female form is 
creepy. It says you have way too much, 
well, something on your hands. 

Listen, new levels of satisfaction don’t 
come in a canister. Those are locked away 
in your imagination, where you hide the 
fantasies your parents, your priest, and 
public decency have forced you to repress. 

If you still want to fuck a whirring bucket 
of matzo-ball soup, go for it. But these toys 
do not deliver the space-wank they promise. 
They’re just goofy and unnecessary— like 
hoverboards for your dick. 

Besides, unlike women, for whom a toy 
can be incredibly helpful in achieving 
orgasm, guys are fine without accessories. 
Take Malcolm Gladwell’s 10,000-hour 
rule and add a zero: That’s how good we are 
at this. We are all, every one of us, the 
Michael Jordan of jerking off. O 
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A Modest Proposal from... SACHA BARON COHEN 





American Sports Fans 
Should Be More 
Like British Hooligans 

constitutional right to shoot someone with it, 
or blow it up in a drone strike. But keep trying! 
The amazing thing about soccer is that every 
four years, all nations of the world come 
together in a spirit of global harmony to shout 
obscenities at the Germans. Brings tears to 
me eyes every time. 

To be a proper hooligan, what kind of 
beer must we drink? 

I suggest you switch from American beer to 
a traditional English lager, like Stella Artois or 
Heineken. That said, there's nothing all that 
wrong with your beer. Maybe you're just not 
drinking enough of it? 

In British pub culture, fighting seems to 
be a kind of national pastime— like darts 
or snooker. What is up with that? 

It's not that we like fighting, we just stand 
up for what we believe in — such as the right 
to have pissed-up fistfights on a Friday 
night outside the pub. I will fight to the death 
to defend my right to have a fight. Might 
sound stupid to you, but imagine we're talking 
about guns and it should make sense. 

Are there any American teams you like? 

No, and I'll tell you why: It's the names. 
Cardinals, Falcons, Ravens, Eagles. Red 
Sox, White Sox. Stop naming your teams 
after birds and socks. Look at our teams, 
good masculine names: Manchester "United." 
Oldham "Athletic." Oh, your worst one: 

Got to be the Baltimore Orioles. Orioles?! 

In his new film. The Brothers Grimsby, the prankster That's medical for nipple shadow. 

formerly known as Borat plays an English soccer hooligan 
named Nobby, a man with a heart of gold and a brain 
of stone. Here, this bloke argues that Americans— despite 
our improvement on the pitch— are still a bunch of wankers 


N OW THAT WE'VE all finally 

learned what a header is, Americans 
like to think we're experts on soccer. 
But Nobby says we still have a lot to learn — 
starting with how to use a knuckle duster. 


GQ: What's the biggest difference between 
American sports and British sports? 

Sacha Baron Cohen: In football, ice hockey, 
even the catcher in baseball — they all wear 
suits of armor! In England we don't mess 
about wearing protection for soccer, rugby, 


or sex. When we do something, we mean 
it. All you need to enjoy a good game of footy 
is your legs, a ball, six cans of strong beer, a 
knuckle duster, a baseball bat, and some bail 
money. Also, you have cheerleaders. Closest 
we get to that is a streaker with his cock out. 


A lot of Brits think Americans don't 
understand and can't appreciate soccer. 
Please educate us! 

I think soccer's confusing to Americans 
'cos you can't put cheese in it, defend your 


For more unexpected stories in gq, go to gq.com 
/unexpected. Brought to you by the all-new 2016 
Chevrolet Malibu. 



WANTS AND NEEDS 

COMFORTABLY COEXISTING. 



The heart and mind have never been more connected. With a 
finely sculpted exterior, dramatic design, exceptional efficiency 
and advanced technology, the all-new 2016 Chevrolet Malibu 
commands attention in ways you never expected. 

STARTING AT $22, 5 00’ AS SHO WN $36,550' 

THE ALL-NEW 2018 

CHEVROLET MALIBU FINDNti ROADS 



iMSRP. Tax, tWe. Wet iwft dealer fees and other optional equipment oxtro, 
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• Sports are way more fun when you crack into their hive minds, but nothing can touch NBA 
Twitter for sheer joy, comedy, ingenuity, and player participation. Case in point: last summer's 
infamous DeAndre Jordan Hostage Crisis— the greatest moment in Twitter's history. 


/MMEP/ATELY 


l 0D< misses ^ 

•HE'S GOT WICKED 
HAIR, HE'S THE ONLY 
NBA PLAYER WITH AN , 
UMLAUT IN HIS NAME, 
AND HE'S GOT ONLY 
29K FOLLOWERS. 


• Every game, every night. And no, 
you don't have to pay $200 for the four 
months you already missed. If you wait 
until March 1 6, you can pay just $49 for 
the final stretch of the regular season, 
when the games really start to matter. 


zachlowe_NBA and @jadande: 

The mayors of NBA Twitter, 

East Coast/West Coast, respectively 

@cjzero and @World_Wide_Wob: 

Up-to-the-minute memes/Vines 

(c SherwoodS trciuss: Best 
info on the best team (Warriors) 

iinfl m mmmmmmmmmMm mm flL*S!BBia4B ■■■■mums mmrnmmmmmm /§ L u mmmmmmmmi 

#DEATHLINEUP: Golden State's historically dominant small-ball lineup, when Andrew Bogut sits for Andre Iguodala. #DADMELO: AKA the unlikely mellowing of 
Carmelo Anthony, from shameless gunner into occasional passer. #SPURGASM: The woozy euphoria you feel after the Spurs pass eight times for an easy layup. 


@netw3rk and @ SheaSerrano: 

NBA Twitter's roastmasters general 
haralabob: Grouchy wise man 
who loves NBA, hates NBA coaches 
(§ BabersGreen: Draymond Green's 
mama, known to trash-talk her own kid 
(§ BillSimmons: Duh P 


THIS IS YOUR SKELETON KEY 
TO MAXIMALIST NBA FANDOM. 


leant to speak in 
HB$ hashtags 
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CHICAGO'S 
RISING STAR, 
JIMMY BUTLER 
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•EVERYTHING YOU MISSED 
LAST NIGHT, ALL IN ONE PLACE, 
BY A LIFELONG FAN/VICTIM 
OF THE SACRAMENTO KINGS 


MOT AIM 


PLAYER 

•SOMEONE NOT OBVIOUS 
LIKE LeBRON OR STEPH CURRY. 
MAY WE SUGGEST... 


BRAND YOURSELF 


BY WEARING ONE OFTHESE 


DOPE T-SHIRTS BY ©SIRWRANGLELOT 


NEVER MISS 


^FOURTH 
QUARTER 

OF THE 

CLIPPERS' GAMES 

I • An IMPLOSION is 

usually imminent and 
I always HILARIOUS. 


WATCH 

BLOSSOM 
INTO STUDS 


KARL-ANTHONY TOWNS KRISTAPS PORZINGIS D'ANGELO RUSSELL JAHLIL OKAFOR 


egg** 

1 

SSgst 

THEYflUTOCORREfT 
correctly 1 

EUROPOD 1 

NIKOLA MIROTIC, NIKOLA VUCEVIC 
NIKOLA JOKIC 

EUROPOD 2 EUROPOD 3 

NEMANJA BJELICA MIRZA TELETOVIC 
ALEXIS AJINCA BOJAN BOGDANOVIC 
MARIO HEZONJA BOBAN MARJANOVIC 


OQOOOO 

A Villain to 
Despise 

PREFERABLY 
A COACH 

SCOTT SKILES 
ORLANDO MAGIC 

His young team 
runs hard, 
mostly so they 
can stay 
out of earshot. 

BYRON SCOTT 
L.A. LAKERS 

Seems perplexed 
by how the game 
has evolved 
since he retired. 

GEORGE KARL 
SACRAMENTO KINGS 

His own best 
player called 
him out on 
Twitter using a 
snake emoji. 


DOC RIVERS 
L.A. CLIPPERS 

Shut up, Doc. 
It was a foul. 
Just shut up. 


ABUSE NBAXOM’S 

GAME-RECAP OPTION 

AN EDIT THAT INCLUDES ONLY MADE 
BASKETS AND OTHER KEY PLAYS. USE 
IT TO CATCH UP ON AN ENTIRE NIGHT'S 
ACTION IN LESS THAN AN HOUR. 


S 

"em..., 
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LeBRON: JASON MILLER/GETTY IMAGES. CURRY: DANNY B O L L I N G E R / N B A E VIA GETTY IMAGES. COUSINS: GLENN JAMES/NBAE VIA GETTY IMAGES. BUTLER: MITCHELL LEFF/GETTY IMAGES. 

TOWNS: ROCKY WIDNER/NBAE VIA GETTY IMAGES. PORZINGIS: KEVIN C. COX/GETTY IMAGES. RUSSELL: SAM F O R E N C I C H / N B A E VIA GETTY IMAGES. OKAFOR: JESSE D. GARRABRANT/NBAE VIA GETTY IMAGES. 
SKILES: STEPHEN M. DOWELL/ORLANDO SENTINEL/TNS VIA GETTY IMAGES. SCOTT: BART YOUNG/NBAE VIA GETTY IMAGES. KARL: EZRA SHAW/GETTY IMAGES. RIVERS: RONALD M A R T I N E Z / G E T T Y IMAGES. 

















THEPUNCHLIST 


GET YOUR PRIORITIES STRAIGHT 


s Month in FOMO 


CONSUMPTION TIME 0 1HOURORLESS 1.5-3 HOURS 5-13 HOURS LENGTH UNCLEAR BUT MEMORIES WILL LAST A LIFETIME 


Rank What It Is 


What You Need to Know 


Howto Do It 


o 

0 

© 

O 

0 

O 

© 

o 

o 

0 

0 
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<- NBA Playoff Chase 

All month 


The Americans, S4 

Returns Mar 16 



Pee-wee's Big Holiday 

Debuts Mar 18 


Cravings: Recipes for All 
the Food You Want to Eat 
by Chrissy Teigen 

On sale Feb 23 


Midnight Special 

Opens Mar 18 


The Path 

Premieres Mar 30 


Batman vSuperman: 
Dawn of Justice 

Opens Mar 25 


One of the best NBA regular seasons in 
years > An NCAA tourney with no good teams. 


Now she's pregnant with his baby. 
(In real life. Not on the show.) 


Revisit your childhood with the man who made it 
weird. Pee-wee's got a new adventure on Netflix. ^ I 


She blanches asparagus every bit as well 
as she burns clowns on Twitter. 



See page 107. Don't turn this page until 
J you've gotten Dennis Schroder to follow you. 

As you watch, contemplate who's worse for 
America: Soviet agents or Donald Trump? 


Watch it on acid, so it'll 
make sense. 


Buy corn. Turn it 
into Mexican Street 
Corn Salad. ( Chrissy 
will explain how.) 


Director Jeff Nichols (Take Shelter, Mud) melds family drama 
and sci-fi with the skill of early Spielberg. This one's his E.T. 


America loves a lusciously shot show about a religious cult — 
this one (starring Aaro n Paul ) is on Hulu. 


, me 

•NEST. 


The Nest 

On sale Mar 22 


Whiskey Tango Foxtrot 

Opens Mar 4 


House of Cards, S4 

Premieres Mar 4 



* Knight of Cups 

Opens Mar 4 


Viceland 

Premieres Feb 29 


Presented by the guy behind Legend of the 
Guardians: The Owls of Ga’Hoole. 


Debut novel about cash-strapped heirs. Think Bluths 
meetTenenbaums. Seven-figure advance. 


Tina Fey stars as a journalist in war-ravaged 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. But it's funny! 


A 


Frank Underwood causes a diplomatic crisis 
by flying to Mexico to interview El Chapo. 


Terrence Malick's cornucopia of rich-beautiful-people ennui, 
starring Christian Bale and every actress. 


Vice might have created a not-terribleTV network. 
Action Bronson hosts a culinary show. 



Get pissed when Batman makes 
buttloads more than this stunner. 


Binge it for instant suspense 
gratification. 


Leave your kids with the wife 
and see it with your nanny. 



Read it, then passive-aggressively 
recommend it to a ne'er-do-well sibling. 


Focus on Margot Robbie 
channeling CBS's Lara Logan. 


Watch it with election coverage. See if you can 
remember which politicians are actors. 


See it on 'shrooms, projected on 
a rock face in the desert. 


:tors. 


Check it out while snorting glitter in a dimly lit 
airport bathroom with Raul Castro. 


HELP US CHOOSE! 


The Oscar for Best Supporting Arm Twirling 


In Knight of Cups, elusive eye-poet Terrence Malick swaps lush old forests for modern Hollywood. What does he find? A parade of muses waving their 
arms like AirDancers at a car dealership. (They’re free spirits, see.) Below, studies of the manic pixie in her natural habitat, pulled from the film. 



Imogen Poots Teresa Palmer Freida Pinto Cate Blanchett Natalie Portman 

.. .in a convertible ...in a shopping cart ...on a rooftop ...also in a convertible ...on a pier 
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WARD SUTTON 


‘BATMAN V SUPERMAN’: COURTESY OF WARNER BROS. (2). ‘THE AMERICANS': COURTESY OF ERIC LIEBOWITZ/FX NETWORKS (2). PEE-WEE HERMAN: PEE-WEE P I C T U R E S / E V E R E T T COLLECTION. TEIGEN: COURTESY OF AUBRIE PICK. 
‘THE PATH’: COURTESY OF JEFF LEWIS/HULU. FEY: JIM SP E LL M AN/W I R E I M AG E/G ETT Y IMAGES. SPACEY: COURTESY OF DAVID G I ES B R EC H T/N ET F L I X. ‘KNIGHT OF CUPS’: COURTESY OF MELINDA SUE GORDON/BROAD GREEN PICTURES. 







GQINTELLIGENCE POLITICS 


-> The Secret 


Wizard of the Far 



Business is booming 
forthe guy who helped 
launch Tea Partiers like 
Ted Cruz, Rand Paul, 
and Michele Bachmann. 




gets a rare look 
inside the wildest 
political-strategy 
shop in America — 
and discovers 
the secrets to 
manufacturing a 
Tea Party rock star 


BISV ONE 

MORNING 

last summer, Jim 
Banks— an Indiana 
state senator who 
dreams of becoming 
a congressman— 
woke before dawn 
and set off on the 
three-hour drive 
from Fort Wayne to 
Columbus, Ohio. He 
was going to see the 
wizard. He was going 
to see Rex Elsass. 


Ever wonder where 
congressmen come 
from? No? Well, 
that's great news 

for REX ELSASS, 

who's built nearly 
50 of them from 
scratch while 
turning himself into 
the most powerful 
Republican 
operative you've 
never heard of. 

JASON ZENGERLE 
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GQINTELLIGENCE POLITICS 



Elsass is the founder and CEO of the 
Strategy Group for Media, a political con- 
sulting hrm with a knack for launching a 
certain sort of politician— and a record of 
recent success that has turned Elsass into 
one of the richest, not to mention most con- 
troversial, operatives in Republican politics. 

Name a conservative firebrand and 
Elsass has likely been on his or her payroll. 
Ted Cruz, Rand Paul, Michele Bachmann, 
Newt Gingrich— he’s worked with all of 
them, as well as a slew of Republican agi- 
tators who aren’t yet household names 
but are doing everything in their power to 
change that. Elsass now counts more than 
60 members of Congress on his client ros- 
ter, many of whom belong to the rebellious 
Freedom Caucus that last fall hounded the 
Speaker of the House, John Boehner, into 


19th-century mansion out of which Elsass’s 
firm operates. The Gooding House— named 
for the prominent family that once owned 
it— today features not only state-of-the-art 
television production facilities but also a 
chef who serves meals in a wainscoted dining 
room that, with the help of Elsass’s historical 
preservationist, was decorated to resemble 
the White House, right down to the china. 

Banks was cooling his heels in the con- 
ference room when Elsass barged in with 
two lieutenants. Elsass is a large man made 
less large by a couple of lap-band surger- 
ies, so that he now resembles a two-day- 
old balloon— both bloated and deflated at 
once. His personality, however, is imper- 
vious to shrinkage. (In Rand Paul’s recent 
presidential-debate prep, Elsass played the 
part of Donald Trump.) He was wearing a 


as a member of the Navy Reserve. (With 
a future campaign commercial in mind, 
Elsass had dispatched a cameraman to 
capture Banks’s homecoming.) The con- 
sultants had drawn up a battle plan that 
would focus on selling Banks in three 
phases: (1) “Here’s who I am.” (2) “Here’s 
what I believe.” (3) “Here’s why I’m the best 
choice.” It sounded simple enough, but 
to execute it properly, Berry warned, the 
state senator would have to “throw out the 
normal models of political campaigns that 
you’ve been involved in.” 

For one, Banks needed to get a lot less 
wonky. “You don’t need to impress people 
with your intellect,” Elsass told him. “Smart 
is overrated.” 

And rather than talking about issues, 
Banks needed to talk about problems. 
“People have problems,” Berry said. “Your 
job is to solve them.” 

For example, Elsass and his team had 
done some thinking about Banks’s district 
and zeroed in on a medical-device tax as a 
problem that needed solving. The region 
is home to several medical-device manu- 
facturers, and so appealing to employees 
of those companies made good sense. As 
for a voter who wasn’t in that line of work 
or didn’t much care about this corporate 


• Though his headquarters are out in Ohio, Elsass had the interior designed to evoke the grandeur of the White House — even copying the presidential china. 


early retirement. This year, while most eyes 
are fixed on the presidential race, he’s qui- 
etly obsessing over the Republicans’ con- 
trol of Congress, guiding the fortunes of 
15 first-time candidates whom he hopes 
will join his small army already wreaking 
havoc in Washington. 

Elsass’s success has made for a lucra- 
tive business, as the fleet of late-model 
Mercedes sitting outside his firm’s head- 
quarters attests. During the 2014 elections, 
the Strategy Group grossed more than $150 
million— a figure that would be stunning 
even if the firm were in D.C. and not out 
among the mega-churches and big-box 
stores of exurban Columbus. 

On this morning, Jim Banks pulled 
his Chevy Malibu alongside those luxury 
sedans in front of the tastefully restored 
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royal blue suit with blue alligator shoes 
and a gold Rolex. His voice was just as 
loud as his wardrobe. “How are you, man?” 
Elsass bellowed as he enveloped Banks in 
a bear hug. The candidate flinched with 
every vigorous backslap. The consultants 
quickly got down to business. 

“We’re not gonna break you down and 
build you back up like in Hoosiers,” Brian 
Berry, the Strategy Group’s chief creative 
officer, told Banks. “We’re gonna help you 
maybe adjust some things.” 

“You’ve got raw talent,” Elsass reassured 
his new client-cum-pupil. 

Indeed, the 36-year-old Banks does have 
the resume of a Tea Party winner: He’s got 
the most conservative voting record in the 
Indiana senate and last year finished an 
eight-month deployment to Afghanistan 


tax? Well, with a slight fiddle to his stump 
speech, the consultants explained, Banks 
could broaden his appeal. They told him 
to ask audience members to raise their 
hands if they had an artificial hip or a pace- 
maker— “That allows you to be interactive,” 
Elsass explained. 

They proffered another tip to improve 
the candidate’s stump speech: Enlist a 
local businessman to tally up all the taxes 
he pays, and then make a habit of rattling 
them off on the trail. The specificity would 
be impressive. “Get a restaurateur,” Berry 
advised, “because they pay, like, 20 differ- 
ent taxes and fees.” 

Banks’s military service could also be 
handy, especially with female voters. “A lot 
of people say women don’t like the martial 
stuff and guns,” Berry explained, “but 
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when they see ISIS cutting heads off, what 
you did over there directly connects to what 
they’re feeling: security for their family.” 

Banks nodded at all of this. His eyes were 
wide and attentive. Working on a campaign, 
Elsass often says, “is like marrying some- 
one for a year”; the consultant’s job is not 
to be just the candidate’s spouse but also his 
“psychologist, best friend, and truth-teller.” 
For Banks to be elected to Congress, Elsass 
now explained, he needed to allow himself 
to be “vulnerable” and “transparent” and to 
let the political Svengalis into every nook 
and cranny of his life. For one thing, that 
would allow them to guard against Banks’s 
vulnerabilities. “Our moral imperative to 
you and obligation is to protect your reputa- 
tion,” Elsass said. But even more crucially, it 
would give the strategists what they needed 
to captivate voters’ imagination. “You’re all 
we have to sell,” Elsass told Banks, “to create 
a transformative experience for people to 
see the best of themselves.” 

Berry recalled a previous congressional 
election in which the team had worked its 
magic with an ad that featured black-and- 
white footage of the candidate as a child, 
unearthed from his parents’ house. “He’d go 
into stores and people would stop him and 
do lines from that ad,” Berry said. 

Banks smiled at the story, perhaps envi- 
sioning the ad that would one day elicit the 
same result for him. 

“So,” Elsass said, “we need to get into your 
parents’ basement.” 

WITH HIS FLASHY wardrobe and fre- 
quent invocation of a higher power, Elsass 
can seem less like a political operative than 
a prosperity-gospel preacher. Indeed, he 
regards his job as a righteous calling. “When 
we work for a candidate,” Elsass said one 
morning from behind his desk, which was 
empty save for a sculpture of David slaying 
Goliath, “we’re going to work passionately, 
as though we’re working unto the Lord, 
because that’s also the way we please God— 
by using our God-given gifts to be a blessing 
to those people that God gives us to serve.” 

Above the entrance to the firm’s head- 
quarters, Elsass has stenciled a verse from 
First Thessalonians— a bit of Scripture his 
50 employees pass en route to the company- 
wide Bible study held every Monday morn- 
ing. Elsass claims there’s no “faith litmus 
test” for a politician to become a client, but 
most of them are evangelicals like himself. 
“Rex believes in the same things I do,” Curt 
Clawson, a Florida Republican congress- 
man and Elsass client, told me. “He doesn’t 
mind saying a prayer before the meal.” As 
for the fact that he’s never had an atheist for 
a client, well, Elsass jokes, “I’ve never seen 
that atheism polled well.” 

Of course, Elsass’s faith hasn’t always 
kept him on the high road. As a young 


operative working for the Ohio Republican 
Party in the early 1990s, he was part of a 
group of dirty tricksters known as “the nasty 
boys” who heckled Democratic candidates 
at rallies and were reputed to have left a 
dead cat on the porch of the State House 
Speaker (an accusation Elsass vehemently 
denies). Even today, his attack ads rank 
among the most vicious in the business— 
Ohioans still talk about the spot he ran in 
2000 against a Supreme Court justice that 
implied she took bribes— and he’ll stop 
at nothing to make them. Once, he found 
himself up against a former client and cut 
a particularly brutal ad that relied on old, 
unflattering footage shot by Elsass back 
when he was working for the guy. 

Should a client lack the stomach for such 
tactics, or find a line of attack particularly 
unchristian, Elsass isn’t above invoking 
divine justification. In 2012, when Mike 
Pence, then an Indiana congressman, was 
running for governor, Elsass dissuaded 
him from turning the other cheek to an 
opponent’s negative ads by telling Pence 
he had a spiritual duty to return fire. 
“Your opponent is hostile to 
the vision of Jesus Christ,” 

Elsass told Pence, according to 
a person familiar with that 
campaign’s internal delibera- 
tions. “It’s the Christian thing 
to run these ads.” 

Yet, for all the attention the 
negative ads earn, Elsass’s real 
genius may be for the heart- 
warming spots known as the 
“introductory ad.” These have garnered 
Elsass and his team more than 200 Pollies— 
the industry equivalent of the Oscars, given 
by the American Association of Political 
Consultants. “The most exciting thing we 
do is the first time we get to introduce a can- 
didate to the electorate,” Elsass said. 

Sometimes the trick lies in reintroduc- 
ing the candidate. When Sean Duffy ran for 
Congress in Wisconsin in 2010, his claim to 
fame was his stint as a bro on MTV’s Real 
World: Boston. Elsass wanted to refashion 
his image, but he didn’t rely on Duffy’s post- 
Real World career as a district attorney. 
Rather, he used Duffy’s inauspicious pen- 
chant for lumberjack competitions. Elsass 
cut an introductory ad that featured Duffy 
scaling a towering piece of timber and then 
chopping off the top while declaring, “I’ll 
bring the ax to Washington.” 

“The Democrats tried to use reality TV 
against me, and what Rex helped us do 
was inoculate ourselves against the attack 
by showing I’m all Wisconsin,” Duffy told 
me. The lumberjack spot so thoroughly 
rebranded the reality star that Duffy, now 
in his third term in Congress, still reaps 
its benefits. “If I walk in a parade with a 
non-flannel shirt, I get some recognition,” 


Duffy says, “but if I walk that same parade 
route with a flannel shirt, everyone in the 
Wausau media market knows who I am.” 
Perhaps the most legendary example of 
Elsass’s ability to turn a negative situation 
into a positive one helped get Rand Paul 
elected to the Senate in 2010. Despite his 
congressman father, Paul was a little-known 
eye doctor and a long-shot candidate. 
When his opponent, Jack Conway, ran an 
ad attacking him for a college prank— an 
incident involving a bong, an unapprecia- 
tive coed, and a fictitious deity called Aqua 
Buddha that was originally uncovered by 
GQ — Elsass sprang into action. Within 24 
hours, he’d cut an ad for Paul that portrayed 
him, rather than the coed, as the victim. “We 
were able to redefine it as Conway attack- 
ing Rand’s religion,” Elsass recalls. “Conway 
never got up off the mat.” 

Elsass is always on the lookout for similar 
opportunities. During a brainstorming ses- 
sion with Jim Banks, he considered a line 
of attack— one that seemed to be gaining 
steam on the Internet— that Banks was an 
opportunist who’d signed up for the Navy 


Reserve to further his political career. After 
all, it was only a couple of weeks after Banks 
had returned from Afghanistan that he’d 
announced his run for Congress. “Let me 
just say I will pay somebody to attack you 
on that basis,” Elsass told Banks. “The boo- 
merang will be phenomenal.” 

DESPITE HIS SUCCESS, Elsass’s reputa- 
tion among many of his fellow consultants 
is, well, dirt. “Unscrupulous,” “two-faced,” 
and “Elmer Gantry-ish” are just some of the 
adjectives applied to Elsass by his brethren. 
“We are not all like Rex,” says one prominent 
Republican strategist. “He gives every other 
political consultant a bad name.” 

Part of Elsass’s image trouble stems from 
his outsize personality. In addition to loving 
the Lord, Elsass loves Cuban cigars and a 
nice Burgundy. And while most operatives 
meet their clients in jeans, Elsass strolls 
in wearing bespoke suits, frequently hav- 
ing arrived on the jet his firm, until very 
recently, owned. Elsass doesn’t just man- 
age the brands of his clients; he spends 
an inordinate amount of time on his own, 
scattering small examples of grandiosity 
where he can. He dubbed his satellite office 
in Washington, D.C.— a multimillion-dollar 


Elsass’s reputation among many of 
his fellow political consultants is, 
well, dirt. “Unscrupulous” and “two- 
faced” are a couple of the adjectives 
applied to him by his brethren. 
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Capitol Hill row house— Eastgate, a nod 
to the East Gate of Jerusalem, which he’s 
visited with Mike Huckabee and through 
which he believes Christ will make his 
return. The stable where he keeps his horses 
he christened Blackjack, in honor of the 
work he did on a pro-gambling initiative 
that helped to finance its purchase. 

The young men— and, with a handful of 
exceptions, it’s all young men— who work at 
the Strategy Group tend to be graduates of 
Christian colleges; before that, some were 
homeschooled. Their Bible studies are 
paired with happy hours, held by Elsass in 
a room with a generously stocked bar and 
orange felt pool table. (Elsass jokes that 
attendance at the Bible studies is “expected” 
but that the happy hours are “mandatory.”) 

Elsass provides his employees with Tag 
Heuer watches as well as suits from the 1812 
Society— the custom men’s clothing line he 
also happens to own. Keys to the luxury 
sedans out front are distributed as bonuses. 
Similarly, Elsass helps with the down pay- 
ments and mortgages for his top employees’ 
homes. Throw in the lavish business travel, 
with occasional side trips to Elsass’s vaca- 
tion home in Park City, Utah, and working at 
the Strategy Group becomes less a job than 
a lifestyle worth aspiring to. 

The downside of that lifestyle was made 
clear in 2013 when the Strategy Group 
nearly imploded after Nick Everhart, 
who’d started as Elsass’s assistant and rose 
to become the firm’s president, was fired 
during an internal power struggle. Everhart 
lost his job— as well as his car and house— 
and received two years’ probation and 50 
hours of community service for trying to 


retrieve information from his Strategy 
Group computer after his dismissal. 

Rival Republican consultants may have 
delighted in the tawdry drama of the Elsass- 
Everhart saga, but their real beef isn’t about 
his business— it’s about his politics. After all, 
those crusading candidates he enables are 
the ones driving the GOP to the fringes. 

When he first began, Elsass’s attraction 
to angry, upstart candidates was a matter of 
necessity more than strategy. Long excluded 
from the clubby D.C. political-consulting 
world— partly because of his personality, 
partly because of his Ohio location— Elsass 
signed outsiders like himself: state legisla- 
tors and disgruntled small businessmen 
with dreams of going to Washington. Then, 
of course, the GOP started to change, and 
by 2010 there was big business for a consul- 
tant specializing in anti-establishment 
types. That first year of the Tea Party wave, 
the Strategy Group grossed over $100 mil- 
lion— and it put 17 of its clients into Con- 
gress, seven of whom had never previously 
held elected office. 

When it comes to rookie candidates, a con- 
sultant like Elsass can have an impact that 
lasts decades, according to new political- 
science research. “Most first-time candi- 
dates are blank slates in a lot of areas and 
get briefed up as they prepare to run,” says 
Dartmouth political scientist Brendan 
Nyhan, who’s studied the industry. And once 
a first-time candidate gets elected, Nyhan 
says, he tends to vote the way he campaigned. 
“The idea that politicians are flip-flopping all 
the time isn’t accurate,” he says. 

That means that even after Elsass’s cli- 
ents get to Washington, they tend to remain 


How to Play a Republican on TV 


For the slickest adman in politics, winning starts with a little re-invention 



Rep. Curt Clawson 

2014 

He was: A successful but 
obscure businessman 
planning to pitch himself to 
Floridians as a job creator. 
Rebranded as: A stud 
athlete eager to stick it to 
Obama. In his ad, Clawson, 
who played hoops at 
Purdue, drains a bunch of 
threes and then challenges 
the president to a game. 



Rep. Sean Duffy 

2010 

He was: A former star 
of MTV's The Real World: 
Boston who’d become 
a Wisconsin prosecutor. 
Rebranded as: A badass 
lumberjack decked in 
flannel. Duffy shed the 
image of a city-slickin' 

MTV goofball in favor of a 
sillier look that nonetheless 
played great with locals. 



Gov. Mike Pence 

2012 

He was: A D.C. guy, a stern 
and strident congressman, 
now trying to become 
Indiana's governor. 
Rebranded as: A steadfast 
Hoosier, a doting family 
man with a heart as soft 
as a midwestern sunset. 
Over string music, his wife 
recalls the romance of 
a date at the fairgrounds. 


outsiders— defying their own party’s lead- 
ership on everything from raising the debt 
ceiling to supporting disaster relief. During 
one such intra-party struggle a few years 
ago, then House Speaker John Boehner 
complained to Elsass, “A lot of your guys are 
on the bad list.” Last September, of course, 
it was Boehner who was pushed into resign- 
ing by five leaders of the House’s rebellious 
Freedom Caucus. Three of the five were put 
in Congress with Elsass’s help. 

AFTER JIM BANKS'S tutorial wrapped 
up, he stayed put as a cameraman began 
peppering him with tactically humaniz- 
ing questions. (“What were the holidays 
like for you as a kid?” “What’s your greatest 
hope for your daughters?”) The tape would 
form the basis of his introductory ad. 
“If we can’t get something powerful in 
30 seconds out of a half hour, either you 
ought not run or we ought not produce TV,” 
Elsass told Banks. 

But before they could make the ad, Banks 
was going to need to find money to pay for 
it. A winning campaign for Indiana’s Third 
District will likely cost between $500,000 
and $1 million. Over lunch, Banks had con- 
ceded that fund-raising wasn’t going well. 
“There’s nothing there to be had,” Banks 
said. “Maybe a $500 check here and there.” 
Elsass promised to shake the trees with 
some of his deep-pocketed friends in the 
conservative movement. “I’ll talk to Bossie 
today,” he said, referring to David Bossie, 
the head of Citizens United, the powerful 
right-wing political group. “I think there’s 
probably a lot more we can do to try to 
drive some fund-raising.” 

The silver lining for Banks was that if he 
managed to win the Republican primary 
in May, his money troubles would be over. 
Since he was running for an open seat in 
a heavily Republican district, the primary 
was the whole ball game. And once Banks 
won, he wouldn’t need to do much to stay in 
Congress. “There’s two ways to leave a seat 
like that,” Elsass said. “In a zipper bag or you 
run for higher office.” 

But while that could be good news for 
Banks, it’s not necessarily great for Elsass. 
After all, his “guys” aren’t in much need 
of Elsass’s pricey services once they’re 
ensconced in safe seats. Which is why, 
much to his detractors’ dismay, Elsass is 
forever looking for the next Cruz. The next 
Bachmann. The next Banks. Locating angry 
new souls eager to gum up the works in 
Washington isn’t just an ideological imper- 
ative for Elsass— it’s a financial one. “The 
most profitable campaign is the first cam- 
paign,” Elsass explained with a grin. “Our 
whole business is new business.” & 


JASON ZENGERLE is GQ ’ S political 

correspondent. 
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DATING 


Had fun last night! 
Wanna get drinks 
tomorrow? :) 





Hmm, do I? 





Not really, tbh. 


Should 1 be a 


stand-up guy and | 

let her know? 






Ghosting 

Protocol 




IT’S REALLY nothing unusual. 
You see an attractive person 
on an attractive-person-meeting app on 
your phone. Hey, I would rather hang 
out with you than re-watch season one of 
True Detective, you think. Hey, she would, 
too! Maybe you see each other a couple of 
times. Expensive cocktails are drunk. Date 
banter is muddled through. Red flags are 
silently cataloged. Perhaps a regrettable 
confession (or three) is made in a ht of 
connection-seeking. Eventually: an adult 
sleepover. Maybe with sex, or just some 
unrequited emotional cuddling. You’ve 
taken it as far as it can be taken with 
someone whom it’s become clear you’re 
not going to date. But you only come 
to that realization at the precise moment 
when you get a text from this person 
saying: hey what are you up to next week? 

And so you do what many of us 
confrontation-averse people do: You 
ghost. It’s a process that involves two 
important steps: 

1. You ignore their every attempt at 
communication. 

2. That’s it. 

God, it’s so much easier this way, right? 
You don’t have to lie about how your ex 
just came back from France. You don’t 
have to fire off a brutal-for-all-parties 
text declaring your lack of interest. 
Ghosting’s even simpler than the slow 
fade: You know, the increasingly terse, 
opaque messages sent with decreasing 
frequency on the platform of your choice. 

And why feel bad about it? You met 
on an app! You weren’t in a relationship! 
You don’t even know each other’s 
preferred foot-cream brand! (Burt’s Bees 
Peppermint, obviously.) 

People like to complain about ghosting 
the way they like to complain about many, 
many things in our narcissistic digital 
age. It’s an epidemic! It’s making us all 
swipe-right-addicted robots! They’re 
not wrong! As long as we live in a time 
when mate-finding has been conveniently 
reduced to an algorithm-backed, user- 
friendly interface, people are going to be 
out there separating the wheat from the 
chaff with Terminator-like efficiency— and 
ghosting is going to be a reality. Maybe 
even, sometimes, the best course of action. 

But there’s a way to do it right (and all 
sorts of reprehensible ways to do it wrong). 
We’ve drawn up some ground rules to keep 
you from being haunted by Tinders past. 


It's the dating sensation that's swept the nation: pulling a digital disappearing act until the other 
person gets the hint and goes away. In all likelihood you have ghosted, and been ghosted. This, 
then, is your guide to handling it in the most gentlemanly way possible ^ ben jy hansen-bundy 
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DATING 


1. Know When to Hold 'Em, and 
When to Ghost ’Em 

If you’re gonna ghost, ghost early. The 
window for rationalizing this type of 
wimpy abandonment (if we’re being 
honest) closes after the third date. 

And it will slam down on your fingers 
even earlier if you’ve engaged in any 
relationship-type activities. Served 
breakfast in bed? Ghosting denied. 
Invited her over for Sunday-night Netflix 
and chill? No ghost. Met the parents? 
Even accidentally, because they surprised 
her one Saturday while you two were 
having post-hookup hangover bagels 
on her couch? Ghost-busted. 

2. Don’t Ghost Where You Live 


Ghosting on anyone who will remain in 
your life— in any conceivable way— is bad 
news. (Those people require a deft detour 
into the friend zone.) Before you decide to 
Batman smoke-bomb your way out of a 
situation, you need to be certain: Can you 
walk the streets without fear? A random 
Tinder connection is probably low risk. 

A co-worker is non-ghostable for obvious 
reasons. Ghosting the coffee-shop barista 
is a bold move if you’re addicted to that 
single-origin Bolivian espresso. When in 
doubt, don’t ghost. 

3. You Cannot Un-Ghost 


Once you choose the path of total neglect, 
you have to stay on that path. She wants 
neither your self-flagellating atonement 
nor your month-later bullshit texts about 
how it’s been crazy at the office and life’s 
just sooo busy for you right now. Listen, 
you’ve chosen this way out, and you need 
to make your peace with that. Part of 
that peace is not screwing with her desire 
to hate you and to tell her friends that 
it wouldn’t have worked, anyway, because 
your ears are asymmetrical. 


i 

i 
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Is It Evil to Ghost? Or Totally ? 


That's what we asked 383 men and women. They answered. In emojis 



Evil Ogre 

The ghosting 
haters, the 
moralists, the 
angels. Ghost 
on 'em and 
reap their fury. 



Unamused 

The lion's share 
think ghosting 
is bad. Not 
Hitler bad, but 
The Big Bang 
Theorg bad. 



Neutral 

Can you ghost on 
someone if they 
don't really care 
that you ghosted? 


Thinking 

These folks are out ghosting but not 
guite sure how to feel about it, kinda 
like the first time you ate kettle corn. 


Heart Eyes 

A small and 
completely 
soulless faction 
love ghosting. 
Surprised they 
didn't ghost us on 
the survey, frankly. 


26 % 



4. Ghosting Isn’t Always Up to You 

It’s an equal-opportunity rejection tactic. 
Take it from comedian and massive 
YouTube star Grace Helbig: “Ghosting 
on an actual relationship or on friends is 
shitty to do. But ghosting on a short- 
term-slash-nonexistent digital relationship 
is sometimes the only option that you 
have, especially as a female... It’s the Irish 
Good-bye of the Internet.” 

So just know that someday you will 
meet someone you think is really special, 
and that person will ghost on you so 
hard your teeth will chatter. It will bruise 
your ego. Worse, though, will be the week 


or two you spend in limbo, worrying 
that you’re being ghosted. And as you 
compulsively check your messages— 
willing those three dots to appear and 
wondering: Was I too thirsty? Or too 
chill? Did she not get my ttalltrumpsmatter 
joke?— you’ll be forced to consider 
the truth of it all. Sure, ghosting sounds 
harmless, with its cozy li’l hashtag 
of a name. But really, it’s no more than 
a minor variation in a long and 
shameful history of ways that men have 
rationalized being selfish asshats. 

benjy hansen-bundy is the assistant to 
the editor-in-chief. 
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Wait, Is She Ghosting on Me Right Now? 


Take our quiz, tally the points in the parentheses, and see if you're still in the game 


How long ago did you 
send a text? 

One hour (1) 

One day (2) 

One year (3) 

Which of these do 
you possess? 

Her house key(l) 

Her phone number (2) 
A felony record (3) 


What were her parting 
words when you two 
last spoke? 

“Jesus, that was 
amazing. ”(D 
“We should totally 
hang out again 
sometime soon! "( 2 ) 
“Who gave you this 
number? "(3) 


Add up your 


Then find 
out if she's 
ghosting 
on you 

4 


3 points 
* 


YOU'RE FINE. 


4-6 points 


o o o 


POSSIBLE GHOSTING 
IN PROGRESS 


7+ points 
* 


DEAD MAN 
WALKING 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH TIME - WITH RIMOWA 

The 1920s marked the beginning of modern air navel and 'he golden age of Hollywood. 

In 1919, Hugo Junkers presented he world's first all-melal commercia aircraft, II was made using 
ihe aircraft aluminum alloy discovered by Alfred Wi rn rn 1906. In 1950, RIMOWA 
presented ns suitcase with the unmistakable grooved design made of he same material - 
at he time, if was the lightest suitcase in the world. RIMOWA was a real pioneer m the sector, 
star' ng he Irend for lightweight luggage back then. 


RIMOWA Stores North America: 

Beverly Hills, Guam. Honolulu. Las Vegas. Miami, New York. San Francisco, Toronto, Waikiki 


www.fimowa.com 


advertisement 


BE A MAVERICK 

EVEN ON AUTOPILOT 

Lets face it as creatures of habit we all tend to have certain autopilot behaviors throughout 
the day. with certain motions that just happen on cruise control We re hardwired this way it 
helps us focus on our mission rather than the mechanics This >sn t to say you shouldn't keep 
a keen eye on ways to sharpen the controls your everyday behaviors Here is some helpful 
advice as you cruise through the day 



■ The gym might not he 
the most fashionable place 
at times, but that doesn't 
mean you shouldn't dress 
to impress Don't just swing 
by the hamper and grah the 
first t-shiri you can get your 
hands on Deep dive into your 
dresser and find something 
that S a little more flattering 
or at least something that 
will pass the old 'sniff test ' 





* So you re feeling smooth and 
ready to take on another bright 
beautiful day that s great Out 
before you bolt out the door make 
sure you throw on some slick 
shades Most polarized sunglasses 
offer m% UV protection to filter 
both UVA and UVB rays, just the 
kind of protection you need to 
shield your eyes 




• We know the coffee shop 
can by a madhouse but take 
the time to slop and smell 
the cinnamon. Add a Sprinkle 
or two to your morning cup 
it s simple to do This feel- 
good spite can bo found ne*i. 
to the sugar and cream in 
nearly every coffee shop from 
Seattle to San Juan 



SHIELD YOURSELF 


* One of the most common autopilot moves 
happens during shaving when guys go over 
the same area again and again, which can 
lead to irriEarion But you can do something 
to Shield yourself The new Fusion ' ProShield' 
features a cartridge innovation that shields 
your skin from irritation with lubrication 
before and after the blades. 



Available aL 

Gillette CVS/Pharmacy 


DISCOVER MORE ABOUT THE NEW FUSION® PROSHIELD" 
AT GILLETTE.CDM 




PUTS IRRITATION 
IN ITS PLACE 

BY PUTTING LUBRICATION 
IN ITS PLACE. 


PROSHIELD™ LUBRICATION BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE BLADES SHIELDS WHILE 
YOU SHAVE. 


tmatSTA man can <ttr 


Giutm.coM 


CMTJ PIG 





Who better to 
ask about the 
future of dining 
than the man 
who cooked up 
the present? 
A decade after 

DAV[D CHANG 


electrified 
the restaurant 
world with 
Momofuku, we 
encouraged 
him to invite 
three of 
America's most 
innovative chefs 
fora spirited 
chat about 
what's next in 
food. And 
then we invited 
ourselves 

•o- BRETT MARTIN 



-> 

What's 

> for Dinner 



in 2025? 

reptl david chang has some thoughts on the future of 
food. Also the present. And, while we’re counting, 
the past. Let’s just make it easy: David Chang has some thoughts. 

If this surprises you, you haven’t been paying attention for 
the past decade-plus, ever since Momofuku Noodle Bar catapulted 
Chang from disillusioned line cook to culinary empire-builder (and 
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Lower carbs Fewer calories. 
Exceptional taste 
Brewed for those who 
go the extra miie. 
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GQINTELLIGENCE 


FOOD 


Let' s Meet Our Pan elists, ShaJ| We? 

When we asked David Chang to name the three chefs whose minds he'd 
most like to pick about the future of eating, here's who he chose 



Ashley Christensen 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Christensen's love of food 
was passed down 
from her dad, a long-haul 
truck driver, so it makes 
sense that her ever 
expanding group of eateries 
has such range: from the 
modern southern 
sophistication of Poole's 
Diner to the simpler, 
rougher pleasures of places 
devoted to burgers, 
fried chicken, and booze. 



Brooks Headley 

New York 

The food world's guirkiest 
resume: hardcore- 
punk drummer (in such 
bands as Born Against 
and Universal Order 
of Armageddon); James 
Beard Award-winning 
pastry chef (at New York's 
Del Posto); inventor 
of N.Y.C.'s hottest 
new burger, at Superiority 
Burger, which just 
happens to be vegan. 



Jessica Koslow 

Los Angeles 

The brains and skill behind 
Sqirl, a restaurant that's 
a little like what might 
happen if you pushed a 
Chopt through training at 
the Noma test kitchen 
and then plopped it down 
on the edge of Silver Lake. 
If you have found yourself 
inexplicably ecstatic 
about a grain bowl in recent 
memory, chances are it 
can be traced back to Sqirl. 



GQ columnist). He has made a kind 
of public performance art out of 
agonizing over the state of dining 
and his own place in it. Like 
the Momofuku umbrella itself— 
which contains both a Michelin- 
starred tasting-menu restaurant 
in Momofuku Ko and a fast-food- 
chicken-sandwich operation 
in Fuku (not to mention the Italian- 
Asian fusion of its latest outpost, 
Nishi)— Chang can be a mass of 
contradictions, by turns idealistic 
and cynical, angry and generous, 
optimistic and (somewhat more 
often) a voice of gloom and doom. 
He has become one of our most 
engaged, daring, wide-ranging, 
and exasperating thinkers about 
what we eat, how we eat it, 
and where it all might be going. 

Recently, GQ asked Chang to 
convene a diverse group of voices 
for a conversation on just those 
subjects. He chose well. (See 
“Let’s Meet Our Panelists, Shall 
We?” above.) Of course, to talk 
about “the future of food” is 
to tackle much more than simply 
what goes on a plate. Gathered 
at Chang’s New York cocktail 
bar, Booker and Dax, over a lunch 
provided by the neighboring 
Momofuku Ssam Bar, our panel was 
more than up to the task. 


GQ: David, why don’t you start by telling 
us why you picked these guys? 

David Chang: I had some of Ashley’s food 
at an event at The Restaurant at Meadowood 

[in Napa Valley] , and when I heard her talk, 
I was like, “Oh shit. She thinks the same way 
I do about stuff.” And then I had her biscuit, 
and it was like the best biscuit I’d ever had in 
my life. Brooks knows that I’ve always been 
such a huge fan of how he thinks about food. 
I taste his stuff and I get a genuine sense of 
him saying, “This is who I am. This is what 
I’m trying to explore. And I don’t care what 
anyone else is doing.” And Jessica, people 
keep coming back from Sqirl and saying the 
same thing: “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
Which is the best compliment I can give 
anybody. You know, everybody is trying to 
find their voice in food; sometimes the voice 
is just doing whatever you want to do. 


Not long ago, this would have been a 
panel of chefs all in fine dining. 

DC: The difference is there are options 
now. It’s no longer just “I’ll go work in a 
fancy French restaurant.” It’s like, “Fuck it, 
I’m going to go work for Chad Robertson 
[at Tartine Bakery in San Francisco], learn 
bread, and maybe open my own bakery.” 
Or, “Maybe I’ll work in a taqueria.” In food, 
either you care or you don’t care. It doesn’t 
matter if you’re serving food in a paper cup. 

Jessica Koslow: I think what you’re talking 
about is finding soul in a restaurant, mak- 
ing sure there’s an honesty there and the 
hand of the chef at play. 

So is that it? Is fine dining dead? 

Brooks Headley: There’s always going 
to be wealthy people who want to have a 


Taste the (Middle Eastern) Future Now 

If meaty southern food dominated in recent years, the healthy flavors of the eastern Mediterranean are on the rise 


Shaya 

New Orleans 

• “What everyone is looking for right now is freshness, lightness — 
and here's this well-respected Middle Eastern restaurant right in the 
center of New Orleans,” says Koslow. “You get some tabbouleh, 
some hummus, some really good pita. It's the chef's job to make 
each component really delicious, and it's your job to put all these 
things together. It's the meze idea: You make your own meal.” 


Zahavand Dizengoff 

Philadelphia 

• “Before I went to Zahav, people were like, ‘You gotta go, it's the 
best hummus you've ever had.' I was like, ‘The best hummus? Who 
cares?"' Headley says. “And then you go, and you're like, ‘Holy shit, 
this is the best hummus.' Outrageously delicious.” Dizengoff is 
Zahav’s little sister: same owners, but cheaper and more casual — and 
an outpost is coming to N.Y.C.'s Chelsea Market this spring. 
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luxurious experience. And those places are 
going to always be breeding grounds for 
cooks that will eventually do other things. 
Though I’ll say that I’ve had people from 
a fine-dining framework come with me 
to Superiority Burger and they’ve lasted 
like a week before they said, “Fuck this.” 
Meanwhile, our most badass cook, who fell 
from heaven, is this woman Anna, whose 
main previous restaurant experience was 
working at a Carl’s Jr. 

Ashley Christensen: Abig part of fine dining 
is special occasions, but when you live in 
a place, you want to open restaurants that 
people can eat at more than once a week. 
I love my city. It’s where I want to live for 
the rest of my life. So I looked around to see 
what kinds of things it was missing. 

JK: I’ve been thinking a lot about what our 
meals will look like in 2025. And right now, 
I see people wanting like a meat-and-three. 
[See “ Can I Get the Plants with a Side of 
Animal ?” at right.] What you put in front 
of us for us to share today is a great exam- 
ple, David, [gestures at the spread Chang 
has laid out: an assortment of seasonal 
pickles; a hoard of thin-sliced country 
hams; duck ssam with Bibb lettuce, shallots, 
and chive pancakes; a green- and-white- 
bean salad with crispy ham; and a bowl 
piled high with Ssam Bar’s famous roasted 
rice cakes with broccoli, spicy sausage, 
and Szechuan peppercorn] Each element 


If “quick service” becomes the norm, 
wouldn't you miss places to sit down and 
have a meal? 

DC: / would, but will the next generation? 
I mean, I don’t give a shit about Lutece. I 
don’t care about the old Le Cirque. When 
The Four Seasons closes, I won’t give a fuck. 
Will the next generation want this? I think 
they’ll eat more like what Brooks is doing. 
It’s a purer form of eating, no bullshit. 

BH:I mean, the food we’re eating today, you 
need a place to sit down and eat it. There 
have to be real sit-down restaurants. 

AC: Otherwise, what happens on Valentine’s 
Day? 


We’re in the midst of a long period during 
which the greatest regional influence 
on American cooking has come from 
the South. Is there another region ripe to 
be “discovered”? 


was super-delicious on its own, and you, 
as the person eating it, can decide at what 
point you eat it. 

DC: And how you eat it. 

JK: It’s not even a restaurant. It’s like quick 
service. More of a counter where you say, “I 
want those three things.” 

DC: Have you been to Arnold’s, in Nashville? 
That’s like the classic meat-and-three, and 
they’ve been doing it for 30 years. 

JK: Or Ottolenghi, in London. 




Can! Get the 
Plants with a 
Side of Animal? 1 



At Sqirl, Jessica Koslow preaches 
“meat-and-three” dining: lots of veggies 
and grains, with a little protein on 
the side. “It's a one-stop shop,” she says 
of this bowl from the future. “Hippie 
enough, sustainable enough. Protein 
from sturgeon. Fermented vegetables 
for the health of your gut. Sprouts and 
brown rice for carbo-load satisfaction 
and quick nutrient absorption. Herbs 
for freshness, a reminder of this world's 
vibrancy. Foods that, when mixed 
together, don't taste like they've come 
from disparate lands. And, whoa, you're 

full.”— BENJY HANSEN-BUNDY 

MORE 4 THE RECIPE 4 GQ COM 
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AC: It was really entertaining for me when, 
like, biscuits exploded in Brooklyn. It’s 
interesting, the effect the South is having on 
the country The network of southern chefs 
is strong, and that’s a big part of our reach. 
JK: Remember when National Geographic 
did this thing about “what will Americans 
look like in 2050?” and it was this green- 
eyed multiracial princess? I think it’s like 
that with food as well. All these techniques 
and influences— French, Moroccan— that 
are entering into how we layer our food. 
And that comes from our chefs— what they 
bring to the table, something they had 
for breakfast. New techniques that aren’t 
relevant to me, but might be relevant 
to someone else. 

This plate being served in 2025, will it be 
more vegetable than meat? 

AC: It’s definitely moving in the direction of 
vegetables being more of a focus. I grew up 
with two huge gardens; meat wasn’t always 
a part of dinner. I try to create menus where 
you can fully make a meal out of vegetables. 
That’s something people respond to. 

JK: At brunch, all our proteins are sides. 
They’re very expensive, and the portions 
are very small. I’ll look at my ticket board 
and think, “I haven’t fired a sausage in 15 
minutes.” It’s a luxury item. 

DC: That’s how eating is around the world: 
Protein is the flavoring agent for a vegeta- 
ble. I used to think that Ferran Adria was 
the most important chef ever. Now I think 
it’s Alain Passard [of Paris’s L'Arpege]. 
He’s had such an impact on how food is 
vegetable-focused. I mean, people eat kale. 
That’s the most insane shit... 

JK: With so much of our produce coming 
from California, the types of products we 
use have to be ones that can scale and are 
drought-conscious. 

BH: In ten years, you’ll have to reserve your 
water for the year. 

JfCs We’re already feeling it. Apple crops are 
three weeks shorter. 

DC: The supply side of food freaks the shit 
out of me. I don’t want to eat tilapia. I don’t 
want to eat jellyfish. [See “Waiter, Another 
Round of Fried Ants!” at right.] I’ve tasted a 
lot of hydroponic stuff, and it tastes like shit. 
It grows great weed but terrible vegetables. 

Will cities like New York and San Francisco 
be as important as they once were? 

AC: We just had a really good cook who 
went to San Francisco and came back to 
us because she could barely afford to live 
there. Cities outside of the major cities have 
become really interesting. Some of that is a 
product of the crash in the economy. People 
like to go home— to places they can live and 
pay the rent and work at their craft. 

JK: L A. is good right now. The thing about 
L.A. is, it’s a challenge to open a restaurant, 


dealing with building codes and bureau- 
cracy, but if you’re hungry enough there’s 
more opportunity to find spots at a price 
per square foot where you can take a risk. 
Superiority Burger is a very rare example of 
risk-taking in New York. 

DC: When you’re opening a restaurant, you 
need to think, “Will I have an opportunity 
to fuck up? To find my voice?” In New York, 
it’s so cost-prohibitive that it’s gotta be a 
perfect thing right off the bat. I hope New 
York gets back on top, but I don’t blame 
anyone if they want to move to any other 
city. Cooking is so good right now in every 
town in America. 

Part of that pressure to be great 
right away is from people reviewing new 
places almost instantaneously, right? 

BH: Eater sent three of their critics to 
Superiority Burger the first night we were 
open. 

AC: I don’t mind reading something some- 
one wrote, as long as they take respon- 
sibility for it. I’m not a fan of anonymous 
journalism. 

BH: I read a really good interview with 
[Fugazi singer and guitarist] Ian MacKaye 
where he referred to the Internet as an 
aquarium: All the fish can be having a 
terrible fight, but you’re outside and it 
doesn’t affect you at all. I read that right 
after someone posted some comment 
on an Instagram photo, and I was like, 
“Why am I paying attention? They’re just 
fish fighting.” 

AC: It’s funny to see pictures of your food 
online and be like, “Oh yeah. I forgot I made 
that.” 

DC: So, where is the next food movement 
going to come from? Fifteen years ago, there 
wasn’t one person on the fucking planet 
who thought Scandinavia would be it. 

JK: I think right now it’s meze. Israeli, 
Mediterranean food. Those familiar flavors: 
roasted vegetables, lots of lemon and gar- 
lic. [ See “Taste the (Middle Eastern) Future 
Now,” page 132.] 

DC: I believe it’s going to be from some 
place that’s completely unplugged: no 
Internet. Completely analog. They don’t 
give a fuck. They’re in a bubble; they don’t 
have to run a business. Maybe it’s just my 
own dream of what / want, but it’s, like, 
they’re just cooking. Just cooking with love. 
AC: I took a trip to Uruguay, and it was so 
interesting how simple that style of cooking 
is. Just cooking over fire. That’s a place that’s 
pretty interesting and pretty unplugged. 

Are we still in the grips of food mania? 

Has it peaked? Still rising? Is it ever going 
to end? 

DC: I think it’s only the beginning. 
brett martin is a gq correspondent. 
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“Waiter, Another 
Round of Fried Ants!” 


Scarcity, climate change, and 
plenty of insects have chefs 
dreaming about alternative eats. 
Here's what will be left when we've 
eaten everything else. -clay skipper 




Whelk 

What the hell's a whelk? It's a 
sea snail, considered a delicacy by 
certain humans. Chef Frank Pabst 
of Vancouver's Blue Water Cafe serves 
his escargot-style, with garlic and 
parsley butter. “Add something familiar 
to the unfamiliar protein,” he 
says, “and it's easier to approach.” 


Seaweed 

“What do they say? Eventually all that's 
going to be left are bugs and seaweed?” 
says Brooks Headley of Superiority 
Burger. “And I don't want to eat bugs. 
So I'm a huge proponent of seaweed. 

It's sustainable. It's vegan. And it 
can be delicious in the right hands.” 


Grasshoppers 

Like Headley said: bugs. Chef Mario 
Hernandez of The Black Ant in N.Y.C. 
uses grasshoppers whole (as a topping) 
and as an ingredient to make his salt, 
tacos, even his cookies. Available year- 
round, they're heavy on protein and 
light on fat, and only look less appetizing 
than a lobster or a clam because you're 
used to eating lobsters and clams. 



Meatless Burgers 

For the growing ranks of Vegan America 
(or those just trying to eat less beef), 
the best meat-free patties — like 
Headley's Superiority Burger and 
Impossible Foods' forthcoming 
Impossible Burger — are approaching 
the juicy texture of old-school burgers. 
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GQINTELLIGENCE REDEMPTION 


-> 26.2 


to Life 


the race begins on the west side of San Quentin’s lower yard Just before 
the sun creeps over the walls. Two dozen men surge forward. With few 
exceptions all are murderers, most at least a decade into their sentences, including 
the early leader, a lifer named Markelle Taylor, who has run this course before but 
never for as long or as fast as he hopes to today. 

With mesh gym shorts hanging to his knees and a cotton tank that soon droops 
with sweat, Taylor springs over a patchwork of gravel and pavement and grass 
scorched by the California drought. He makes his first turn at the laundry room, 
where inmates in V-neck smocks and denim jackets exchange their prison blues, then 


BENJAMIN LOWY 


• Markelle Taylor is 
favored to win the race, 
though a win will bring 
little recognition or reward. 


One day a year, 
the men locked up 
in California's 
oldest prison get 
a shot at glory. 
Thieves, killers, and 
dope dealers lace 
up their shoes and 
race around the 
yard for the longest 
and hardest run 
of their lives. It's 

THE SAN QUENTIN 

marathon, and 
it feels something 
like freedom 

•c^JESSE KATZ 
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GQ INSIDER SPOTLIGHT: 

TIM BRYAN 

YOUTUBE CONTENT CREATOR & MODEL 
NEW YORK, NY 


Tell us about your profession and current projects. 

I am a YouTube content creator with a focus on fashion, lifestyle, and 
travel. I started my channel ten months ago when I was searching for 
a consistent creative outlet. While working as a model in New York, 

I attended acting school where I honed my on-camera skills and fell 
in love with production and storytelling. Now I film, direct, style, light, 
and edit all of my own content^ which can be challenging at times hut 
also forces me to learn fast and become a better creator. 

What influence does GQ have on you/your life/your style? 

GQ has been a great influence and a constant presence in my life 
since early on. It was the first place I found inspiration, a connection , 
and the comfort of knowing that there are guys everywhere who are 
passionate about the same things as me, I have always aspired to 
align my aesthetics and lifestyle with GCTs brand. 


How does GQ affect you r social influence? 

When I am in a creative rut ft is the first thing I turn to fora breath 
of fresh air. GO is always pushing boundaries editorially and helps 
me see fashion/ lifestyle content from a new perspective. GO 
highlights eclectic content and people s stories from all walks of life, 
which takes me outside of my comfort zone when I'm challenging 
myself to create new content. 

Tell us about your experience as a GQ Insider. 

My experience as a GQ Insider has been impactful and empowering 
Not only has it allowed me to connect with other incredibly talented 
influences and like-minded people, it has given me a new level 
of confidence to move toward my goals knowing I have become 
part of a creative, passionate, and inspiring community with an 
endless outreach, 
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• Twenty-five inmates will start the race, but only seven will finish. 


jabs right at the horseshoe pit and climbs 
a tight concrete ramp— a pivot so abrupt 
it has a name: the Gantlet. He swings east 
across blacktop, past the open-air urinals, 
past the punching bag and chin-up bars, 
past the clinic that treats the swell of aging 
convicts, all while staying within the spray- 
painted green lines that are supposed to 
remind the 3,700 non-runners housed 
here not to wander into his path. On the 
north side, Taylor guides the pack down- 
hill toward the base of a guard tower, then 
makes a final 90-degree turn— his sixth— 
where convict preachers thump Bibles in a 
cloud of geese and gulls. 

That’s one lap. Today there’s a marathon. 
Behind these walls, that means 104 to go. 

Once a year, the runners of San Quentin 
do this— stretch their tatted limbs, hike 
their white crew socks, and attempt to 
extract under the worst of conditions some- 
thing that resembles the best of themselves. 

“You’re seeing people escape from 
prison,” says Rahsaan Thomas, sports editor 
of the inmate-produced San Quentin News, 
who is 12 years into a 55-to-life sentence 
for shooting two armed men. “Here,” says 
Thomas, who is helping pass out water, “you 
can only be free in your own mind.” 

If running a marathon is as much a test 
of mental rigor as of physical endurance, 


then doing 26.2 miles at California’s oldest 
prison, home to America’s largest death 
row, is the ultimate internal contest. On the 
outside, marathons are movable celebra- 
tions that engulf and delight entire cities. 
The Los Angeles Marathon follows a glittery 
path from Dodger Stadium, via the Sunset 
Strip and Rodeo Drive, to Santa Monica 
Beach; the New York Marathon traverses 
a five-borough jamboree to the cheers of a 
million spectators. In the lower yard, a four- 
acre box on San Quentin’s sloped backside, 
the only way to re-create that distance is to 
run the perimeter— round and round, hour 
after hour— going nowhere fast. 

Sometimes even that exercise in confine- 
ment will grind to a halt. No matter the 
day, alarms punctuate life at San Quentin, 
signaling fights or medical emergencies, 
often in corners of the prison unseen from 
the lower yard. In those moments, every 
inmate must drop to the ground— runners 
included— and wait for guards to restore 
order. During last year’s race, the marathon- 
ers had to stop four times. 

PERCHED ON THE redwooded fringes 
of San Francisco Bay, about 12 miles north 
of the Golden Gate Bridge, San Quentin 
is an anachronism: a moldering castle 
that dates from the Gold Rush days, now 


commandeering 432 acres of waterfront 
property in California’s richest county. 

Charles Manson and Sirhan Sirhan have 
passed through these iron latticed gates. 
Johnny Cash has performed here, earning 
a Grammy nomination and inspiring a 
young burglar named Merle Haggard. So 
many bebop greats did time for heroin that 
San Quentin used to field its own jazz band. 
Crips leader and Nobel Peace Prize nominee 
Stanley Tookie Williams (played by Jamie 
Foxx in Redemption ) was executed here. 
Wife slayer and cable-news obsession Scott 
Peterson (played by Dean Cain in The Perfect 
Husband) awaits his turn. So do 725 other 
men, their fate likelier to be decided by old 
age, or their own hand, than by the state’s 
glacial appellate machinery. 

Despite its notorious name and medie- 
val atmospherics, the Qis known within the 
American penal system as a rehabilitative 
showcase, the place to be if you want to do 
something productive with your time— 
and not, as the old heads will say, let your 
time do you. The prison hosts at least 140 
programs, from Wall Street investing to 
Shakespearean theater, sustained by thou- 
sands of volunteers from the Bay Area’s 
prosperous burbs. Which is how Frank 
Ruona, then the president of an elite Marin 
County running club, ended up receiving 
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• As correctional facilities go, the Q has some design flourishes. But it's still every inch a prison. 


a call in 2005 from a prison administrator 
seeking a coach. Ruona— a veteran of 78 
marathons who was also an executive at 
Ghilotti Bros., a ubiquitous highway con- 
tractor— didn’t see himself ministering to 
felons, but when he forwarded the request 
to his hundreds of fellow Tamalpa Runners, 
he got no response. “So, I said, ‘Yeah, I’ll 
come over,’ ” Ruona recalls. “I wasn’t sure 
what to expect.” 

The 163-year-old prison, for all its edu- 
cational offerings, was a cold, clamorous 
tangle of concrete cellblocks, five stories tall 
and ringed by razor wire— “an environment 
that’s very degrading, very demoralizing,” 
Ruona had to admit— and yet he discovered 
that it had also bred a small brotherhood of 
would-be runners “trying their best to pay 
for whatever errors they’ve made.” 

His first order of business was to outfit 
them in decent shoes, a task complicated by 
the prison’s strict, sometimes cryptic dress 
code. Even though he was shopping for a 
racially diverse bunch, men who did not 
seem caught up in the gang rivalries or affili- 
ations of the segregated yard they trained 
on, Ruona’s donations kept getting rejected 
for their potential to create division: no blue 
swooshes, no orange stripes, no air-bubble 
soles. Black shoes were okayed, then nixed. 
Lately the only colors he can push through 
the bureaucracy are white and gray. “I’ve 
had a couple times where guys gave me their 


size, I brought in the shoes, and they didn’t 
fit,” says Ruona, who trains with the inmates 
every other Monday. “Then I found out they 
didn’t know what their size was.” 

The marathoners face other obstacles, 
reminders of their captivity. On days when 
the fog rolls in, clinging to the yard like a 
pelt, the track is off-limits; the sharpshoot- 
ing guards in the watchtowers need a clear 
view. Health scares can trigger lockdowns — 
chicken pox in 2012, Legionnaires’ disease 
in 2015— as can shank-swinging melees, the 
sort that have to be quelled with pepper 
spray and foam projectiles. Says Ruona, now 
70 and hobbled by a bum knee, “You kind of 
roll with the punches.” 

On this crisp Friday morning in 
November, the eighth running of the San 
Quentin Marathon, there is no ceremony 
or fanfare. The only prize is a certificate, 
made on PowerPoint, for each participant. 
The men who have signed up for the race, 
who have submitted to the risk of injury 
and exhaustion and failure, 
did not ask for anyone to come 
document their efforts. A few 
have dates with the parole 
board on the horizon, but many 
have no illusions: They will die 
inside these walls. 

“I’m trying to be the best 
person I can be, with what I 
have left,” says 49-year-old 


Darren Settlemeyer, a repeat offender who 
will be 99 when he is eligible for release. 
He tried to kill himself, he says, when he 
first got to San Quentin. “You will do stuff 
in here that you wouldn’t normally do, and 
some of it’s really not good for a person to 
be doing.” Settlemeyer stayed on meds for 
a decade until he started running last year. 
“You run the track,” he says, “and you just 
let everything go.” 

The marathon was scheduled to begin 
at 8 a.m., but already Eddie DeWeaver has 
been trotting around the yard for an hour. 
He has a class to attend after lunch, Guiding 
Rage into Power, and does not want to be 
late. “I used to think, when something hap- 
pened to me, it was the end of the world,” 
says DeWeaver, his long twisted locks glis- 
tening as if dusted with diamonds. “Now 
I know: Just stay in the moment, focus on 
what you’re feeling in that moment, focus 
on why you feel that way, what need are you 
not having met that has you feeling this 


the sharpshooting 
guards need a clear view. 
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• At the San Quentin Marathon, seagulls outnumber spectators. 


way. That’s part of the power right there: 
You look inside yourself for the answers.” 

“We’re going in four and a half minutes, 
four and a half,” Ruona hollers, checking his 
watch. Armed with a clipboard and spread- 
sheets, a Ken-Tech digital clock, and several 
bottles of Succeed! electrolyte capsules, he is 
not a “Kumbaya’-singing coach. He barks at 
the runners to hydrate and pace themselves, 
a challenge if you’re emerging from a two- 
man cell the size of a walk-in closet. Last 
year an old-timer named Lee Goins ignored 
that advice; he collapsed at the 22-mile 
mark and had to be revived intravenously. 

“Guys will say, ‘Man, slow down, you’re 
going too fast,’ ” says Michael Keeyes, who is 
68 and entering his 43 rd year of incarcera- 
tion. His response is a punch line: “I’ve got 
Dobermans on my heels!” He ran his first 
marathon in 2014, finishing in a respectable 
four hours and 29 minutes. To improve on 
that today, he has an Ensure nutritional 
shake poured into a plastic horseradish 
squeeze bottle. 

“All right, good luck, gentlemen,” Ruona 
says. “We’re going in ten, nine, eight, seven, 
six, five, four, three, two, one— you’re off!” 

FROM THE START, all eyes are on the 
leader, Markelle Taylor, who is loping along 
like a spaceman on the moon. A chiseled 
43-year-old former nurse, he went to high 
school south of here, in Silicon Valley, 


and ran track on some of the very courses 
Ruona has trained on. But those were all 
sprints compared to this— his first mara- 
thon. “They call him the Gazelle,” shouts an 
inmate who’s been watching from a patio 
the Native Americans claim. “The Gazelle 
of San Quentin.” 

As the hours tick by, the morning grows 
warm. “There are a number of guys who 
aren’t going to make it all the way,” says 
Ruona, studying the hitches and grimaces. 
Defending champion and course record 
holder Lorinzo Hopson, 61, who has been 
running bare-chested with a Rambo head- 
band torn from a T-shirt, drops out at 13 
miles. “I still got it,” he says, explaining 
that he merely wanted “to give the others 
a chance.” Also stopping halfway is Chris 
Schuhmacher, an Air Force veteran who has 
been devising a fitness app for addicts, like 
himself, to help guide their recovery. 

“It’s getting tough, Coach, it’s getting 
tough,” moans Andrew Gazzeny, a lifer who 
was denied parole this year, as he lumbers 
around his 17th mile. 

“Nice and easy,” Ruona says. 

After three hours, it’s clear that Taylor is 
living up to the hype. He’s got slender legs 
and powerful arms, and he’s still running 
gracefully, in sodden gear, on an institutional 
diet, over a crazy, knotted course. Until, on 
his 104th lap— mile 25.75, at the crest of an 
astounding performance— it happens: an 


alarm. With one extended, gurgling blast, 
like a balky game-ending buzzer, it turns the 
marathon into an emergency drill. 

“Oh hell, no!” one of the lap counters 
groans. 

There is no sign of commotion, no 
explanation for the shutdown and none 
expected; the inmates know the routine. 
As Ruona anxiously watches the clock, 
each runner has to stop in his tracks and 
sit his butt on the ground, including Taylor, 
so close to completing the longest race of 
his life. He rests his hands on his knees, 
compliant and chagrined, for a full minute 
and 20 seconds. “Getting up,” he says later, 
“oh man.” But he does it, peels himself off 
the earth and, in one last burst of mettle, 
finishes what he started. Ruona, subtract- 
ing the stoppage, is almost giddy: 3:16, a 
new course record. Out in the free world, 
Taylor would have come within a minute of 
qualifying for the Boston Marathon. 

AS HE WALKS STIFFLY around the 
yard in search of dry clothes, his neck still 
encrusted in salt, I ask Taylor what he’d been 
thinking about. “Thinking about my family, 
my kids, running for everybody... uh, my 
victims, everybody,” he says. I inquire about 
his crime. He sighs and shakes his head. 
“I foolishly and selfishly took a life,” says 
Taylor, who was denied parole 13 years into 
his sentence for second-degree murder, just 
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• For inmates like Darren Settlemeyer, running offers liberation, however brief, from confinement. 


weeks before the race. “I still have shame for 
that. That’s one of my motivating factors to 
get out there and run.” 

He doesn’t elaborate, and I decide for 
the moment not to probe. It seems almost 
unfair to insist that a man who has just 
completed such a monumental feat, who 
has expended everything he has, relive the 
most horrendous thing he’s ever done. The 
same goes for the others: Mike Keeyes, who 
shaved half an hour off his time; Darren 
Settlemeyer, who broke down at 17 miles 
last year but finished in 4:04 this year; 
Lee Goins, who made it to 25 miles today 
before once again collapsing. “I never ask 
what they did,” Ruona says. “I feel like it’s 
not really any of my business. We all make 
mistakes, and some people make worse mis- 
takes than others.” 

Later, when my curiosity sends me dig- 
ging, I discover why it’s sometimes better 
not to know. Almost to a man, their crimes 
are jaw-droppingly atrocious, the stuff of 
headlines and horror shows. Some of the 
particulars— unknown to San Quentin’s gen- 
eral population— are so stigmatized within 
the prison world’s peculiar hierarchy of mis- 
deeds that to identify each runner’s offense, 
to point out who was the child molester 
and who killed his own baby, would make 
those men targets. Several have committed 
crimes that the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation, as a matter 
of policy, refuses to publicly confirm. 

Out on the track, there was a man who 
stabbed his wife, set her on fire, and blamed 
it on a voodoo curse— “the most heinous 
crime I’ve ever seen,” said the sentencing 
judge. Another runner raped and strangled 
a young lady selling encyclopedias door to 
door— “the most vicious criminal I have 
encountered in my career,” that judge said. 
One marathoner tortured a friend over some 
stolen weed, handcuffing him to a guitar 
amplifier, then stripping him naked and 
beating him with a pool cue before stabbing 


him with a kitchen knife and dragging his 
body, rolled up in a blanket, to the trash. Less 
outlandish but no less violent is the man 
who killed two people in a mindless head-on 
crash— a decade after falling asleep at the 
wheel and causing the deaths of two others. 

None of them got off easy. They have all 
been sent away for a very long time, to a 
place that could have— and, some will no 
doubt say, should have— broken them. And 
yet each woke up this morning with enough 
of his spirit intact to try something difficult 
and potentially uplifting, even if nobody 
else is watching or cares. 

To talk about running is often to talk 
in platitudes, about pain and courage 
and limits that inevitably turn out to be 
self-imposed. To prove you have it in you to 
run 26.2 miles at San Quentin, where the 
limits are so tangible, is an achievement 
of another sort, one whose rewards, I’m 
inclined to believe, transcend any medal or 
finish-line photo. “You have to have love for 
yourself,” Taylor tells me. “Treat yourself, 
take care of yourself, watch yourself, what 
you do, what you eat, how you act. Before, I 
didn’t love myself. That’s why it was hard for 
me to express that love toward other people. 
But I love myself now.” 

With the race over, San Quentin’s mara- 
thoners limp from the sunshine of the yard 
back to the prison’s warren of dank cells. 
Behind iron bars, they hang their drenched 
clothes on the webs of twine they’ve rigged 
as drying racks. Whatever approximation 
of freedom they’ve experienced today, 
an uncomfortable reality awaits: to save 
water in this unprecedented shortage, 
the state has limited all inmates to just three 
showers a week. A few of the runners, those 
who showered yesterday, will have to wait 
until tomorrow. 0 


jesse katz is a Los Angeles writer. He 
reported on the Pablo Escobar nostalgia 
economy in the September 2015 issue of gq. 


WOOF At New York's Bedford Hills 
Correctional Facility and five other 
prisons, inmates in the Puppies Behind 
Bars program raise and train Labrador 
retrievers — then offer them to combat 
veterans and police bomb sguads. 


YEE-H AW The Angola Prison Rodeo 
has allowed Louisiana convicts to ride 
bulls and broncos since 1964. Proceeds 
from ticket sales go to inmate- 
rehabilitation initiatives. 


RESOLVED Beware of starting a 
debate with the men in Eastern New 
York Correctional Facility's Bard 
Prison Initiative: They recently defeated 
national debate champ Harvard. 


GLUG Parolees generally struggle 
to find work, but graduates of the 
Marine Technology Training Center — a 
program held in a swimming pool at 
the California Institution for Men in 
Chino — could earn six figures as divers 
on offshore oil rigs. 


N AM ASTE At 13 correctional facilities 
across Washington State, 30 inmates 
a day tap into their chakras under the 
guidance of teachers from Yoga Behind 
Bars. Some prisoners are now training 
to become instructors themselves. 
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Sure, Justin Bieber has made mistakes. The monkey. The mop bucket. A few historical desecrations along 
the way. Then he spent all of last year telling us he was sorry. (Though it turns out he didn't mean sorry 
so much as... Well, we'll let him explain.) Now he's found a better way to make up with the world: by 
making the best music of his life — and forcing all of us to rethink what we believe (Beliebe?) about him 
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T he chicken-finger platter that has just 
been placed before Justin Bieber is like 
something out of a children’s book— an 
illustration from a story about a boy who 
becomes king, whose first and last royal decree is that 
it’s chicken-finger time. The dish is so massive that in 
order to accommodate it, a metal urn filled with enough 
ice and soft drinks to sustain a pioneer family on a 
trek across Death Valley is moved to an adjacent table. 
Tenders are not even listed on the menu of this restau- 
t; its offerings are confined to ideas like “parsnip 
puree,” “pomegranate gastrique,” and “dill.” The fingers 
have been conjured, unbidden, out of the invisible fabric 
of the universe for Justin Bieber, who is not eating them. 

It is an early-January afternoon, and Bieber and I are 
sitting in a private open-air cabana on the rooftop of the 
hotel in Beverly Hills where he now lives. Bieber moved 
into this hotel almost two years ago, after he sold his 
six-bedroom Calabasas mansion to Khloe Kardashian, 
following numerous clashes with neighbors and police. 
(His skate ramp was removed.) He is slight, with rashes 
of tattoos spreading down both arms. His hair, cropped 
short on the sides but long enough on top to be tied in a 
short bleached ponytail, is tucked under a gray Supreme 
beanie. His feet are snuggled into a pair of cafe au lait 
Yeezy Boosts. He is wearing what could be anywhere 
from two to 41 black sweatshirts of various lengths, lay- 
ered, and distressed leather pants that retail for $2,590. 
Everyone else by the pool is wearing clothes; he is wear- 
ing fashion. When he arrived just a few minutes ago, he 
was escorted by a Def Jam executive for the five-second 
walk from the elevator to this cabana. 

“Are you Justin?” I asked. 

“I must be,” he replied. 

If someone asked you to list the ten worst things you 
have ever done in public, you would probably have to rack 
your brain to come up with a list even half that long. Justin 
Bieber has an encyclopedic knowledge of his public fuck- 
ups. He could recite his list off the top of his head, because 
he is asked to revisit its contents every time he is inter- 
viewed. He treats the list of things he has done wrong as 
assumed knowledge. We know pi is 3.14; we know Justin 
Bieber was arrested on suspicion of drunk driving in 
Miami (a charge dropped as part of a plea deal); we know 
he abandoned a monkey— a young monkey— in Germany. 

One year ago, for all these sins— and presumably 
for many more that we will never know about— Bieber 
embarked on a whirlwind public-apology tour. He sat 
down for a chat on Ellen (bearing flowers for her birth- 
day) and then uploaded a poorly lit cell-phone video to 
Facebook saying he felt awkward during the interview 
and expressing remorse for his behavior over “the past 
year, year and a half.” He was the subject of a Comedy 
Central Roast organized by his management team, 
which, unlike the roasts of beloved comedians, filled the 
air with an acrid smell, as if a witch were being burned 
at the stake. (Hannibal Buress: “I don’t like you at all, 
man. I’m just here ’cause this is a real good opportu- 
nity for me.”) He smoldered on the cover of Seventeen 
alongside the statement “I Was Disappointed in Myself.” 


He bought dinner for cops. And then, last fall, Justin 
Bieber did the most prudent thing he could possibly 
have done to earn the world’s forgiveness: He released 
an album of face-melting bangers. 

Purpose achieved for Justin what years of wearing 
saggy pants could not: It made people regard him as an 
adult artist capable of appealing to people old enough to 
rent a car. Suddenly, everything was going mostly right. 
Collaborations with EDM maestros Skrillex and Diplo 
earned sterling reviews from music critics. The album 
produced an unbroken string of hits. “Grown men now 
love Justin Bieber’s music, too,” reported the Associated 
Press somberly. As 2015 drew to a close, if you thought 
Justin Bieber’s music sucked, you were worse than snob- 
bish— you were uninformed. People were even beginning, 
experimentally, to enjoy Justin Bieber the person. 

In October, Bieber released the single “Sorry,” in which 
he apologizes to an unnamed girl for the three catchi- 
est minutes of your life. Many interpreted the track as a 
winking mea culpa for the sum of his wrongdoings— the 
capstone to his year of penance. 

Today, Justin Bieber says it was not. 

“People ran with that— that I was, like, apologizing with 
the song and stuff. It really had nothing to do with that.” 

It wasn’t meant to be an apology? 

“No. It was about a girl.” 

I point out that for much of the past year, he’s been 
seeking forgiveness. He tells me it was more about 
“acknowledging” past mistakes. Not I’m sorry I broke 
your vase but, rather, Man, I broke your vase— that’s on 
me— I admit that. 

“Everyone, when they start growing up, realizes, ‘Man, 
I did some dumb shit when I was younger.’ It’s not just 
me.... If I could go back, I wouldn’t really change much. 
I think it’s all my journey. That stuff made me who I am.” 


L et's note before we go too much further 
that Justin Bieber is not easy to talk to. A 
linguist would say he violates backchannel 
norms. That is, he withholds those subtle 
signs— short verbal cues like “mmm-hmm,” “right,” and 
“yeah”; quick head nods— that indicate an engaged lis- 
tener and that encourage the speaker to continue. You 
perform these signs countless times a day; it’s something 
humans do whether they speak English, Hungarian, or 
Farsi. There are a number of reasons why Bieber might 
have developed this irregular habit. Perhaps it was 
drilled into him that two people talking at once makes 
for poor audio quality on talk shows. Maybe he was 
warned that a stray “yeah” to demonstrate you’re pay- 
ing attention could, in the wrong hands, turn into an 
on-the-record affirmation that Bush did 9/11. Maybe he 
wants to be unsettling. 

Whatever the reason, it is unsettling. It’s unsettling 
to share a personal story, or ask a long-winded question, 
and be met with Justin Bieber’s silent, cool-eyed stare 
the entire time you’re talking. Justin Bieber makes eye 
contact like a person who has been told that eye contact 
is very, very important. 

He can be difficult to talk to in other ways, too. He gen- 
erally does not respond to irony. He speaks more quietly 
than a mouse that’s asleep, so you frequently have to ask 
him to repeat things. (More than once, sensing my anxiety 
that my recorder cannot detect the minuscule sound waves 
of his speech, he moves it closer to him, assuring me, “I got 
you.”) His responses to most ( text continued on page 1 56) 
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questions are short, often monosyllabic— 
until you hit upon a topic he is comfortable 
discussing, such as his fans (who delight him) 
or God’s opinion of man, in which case he will 
talk without ceasing for nearly 1,000 words. 

Bieber speaks about God with the easy 
superfluity of someone who knows how 
to read the Bible between the lines, who is 
confident he has correctly assessed its true 
meaning. God’s love helps him to be a good 
person and to recognize the cosmic value 
of being a good person, but God’s love is 
also available to him even when he doesn’t 
act like a good person. Unlike employees, 
friends, and family members, God never 
disappoints— and is never disappointed 
in— Justin Bieber. In conversation, Bieber 
alludes often to the fallibility of those clos- 
est to him: “I’ve had people that burned me 
so many times”; “If we invest everything we 
have in a human, we’re gonna get broken.” 

God is probably the only person in the uni- 
verse Bieber can really trust. 

“I feel like that’s why I have a relationship 
with Him, because I need it. I suck by myself. 

Like, when I’m by myself and I feel like I have 
nothing to lean on? Terrible. Terrible person. 

If I was doing this on my own, I would con- 
stantly be doing things that are, I mean, I still 
am doing things that are stupid, but... It just 
gives me some sort of hope and something 
to grasp onto, and a feeling of security, and a 
feeling of being wanted, and a feeling of being desired, and 
I feel like we can only get so much of that from a human.” 

Bieber tells me that dwelling on negativity is “exactly 
what the Devil wants. He wants us to not be happy. 
He wants us to, you know, not live the life that we can 
truly live.” 

If that’s true, then the Devil must be livid right now, 
because Justin Bieber is on top of the world. 

I ask him to tell me everything about the 
monkey. 

Here’s what we know. In March of 2013, 
Justin Bieber suffered every animal lover’s 
worst nightmare: confiscation of his pet by the German 
government. His capuchin monkey, OG Mally, was seized 
by customs officials when Bieber landed in Munich for 
a tour stop. The exact reason is a matter of dispute, but 
in any event, OG Mally was placed under quarantine. 
Officials gave Bieber until May 7 to reclaim him, with 
proper paperwork. May 7 came and went. By August, 
"ermany was demanding nearly $8,000 in fees related 
to the monkey’s relocation to a zoo. 

Almost as soon as it broke, the OG Mally story took on a 
mythic quality. The primate, a pet owned by noblewomen 
in Renaissance art, and by Michael Jackson, became a 
symbol of Bieber’s excess. His loss of it was indicative of 
irresponsibility. His failure to reclaim it marked Bieber as 
uncaring: the father no monkey deserved. 

But as best I can tell, he really loved that monkey. 
When I bring up Mally, I mispronounce his name— I 
had assumed it was pronounced MaZ-ee, like “rally”— and 
Bieber immediately corrects me. “It was Mally” he says, 
pronouncing it Maul-ee, like having properties character- 
istic of or similar to a mall. 


OG Mally, he says, was named after a human man 
named Mally, who gave him the monkey as a birthday 
present, because Bieber had always wanted one. 

“It wasn’t like I went looking for a monkey or anything. 
It just kind of fell in my lap.” 

I ask if it’s true that Bieber didn’t have the papers 
required to transport the monkey across international 
lines. 

“I had the papers.” 

So what was the issue? 

“In Germany, that monkey’s endangered or some- 
thing. . .but I had the papers. I even had it written out that 
he was a circus monkey and he could travel and all that 
shit. I had all the right papers. Things get twisted.” 

It’s hard not to feel a little bad for Bieber, for losing his 
monkey to Germany. I tell him I wouldn’t expect a teen- 
ager to be totally up-to-date on the ins and outs of German 
wildlife-transport policy. A shadow passes over his face. 

“Honestly, everyone told me not to bring the monkey. 
Everybody.” 

He says this with such gravity that I burst out laughing. 
Bieber does not. 

“Everyone told me not to bring the monkey. I was like, 
‘It’s gonna be fine, guys!’ It was”— he shuts his eyes— “the 
farthest thing from fine.” 

Would you ever go back and visit him? 

“Um, maybe.” 

Would you get another one? 

“Yeah, one day. Just gotta make sure I got a house and 
it stays in the fucking house. I’m not gonna bring him 
to Germany or travel with it anymore. People are always 
like, ‘Why did you get a monkey ?’ If you could get a mon- 
key, well, you would get a fucking monkey, too! Monkeys 
are awesome.” ( continued on page 20 5) 
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The Real Story 
of Germanwings 
Flight 9525 






ean-Sebastien Beaud didn’t know 
what he’d find when he descended, by a rope 
dangling from a helicopter, onto a steep moun- 
tainside in the French Alps. Twenty minutes 
earlier, Beaud and three colleagues from the 
mountain rescue squad of the gendarmerie 
had received a call from an air-traffic control 
center in Lyon, telling them that a plane had 
disappeared from the radar screen over the 
Massif des Trois-Eveches, a range of 9,000-foot 
peaks northwest of Nice. Now, at 11:10 a. m. 
on Tuesday, March 24, 2015, Beaud was low- 
ered from the four-seat chopper and set down 
gently on the rock face. Plumes of smoke and 
small flames rose from debris scattered across 
the slope, and the odor of jet fuel thickened the 
air around him. A tall and athletic man in his 
early thirties, with a faint mustache and goatee, 
Beaud moved cautiously down the field of black 
scree, making a mental inventory of what he 
saw: a human torso, shoes, suitcases, seats, bits 
of fuselage, and everywhere, detached hands 
and feet. He could tell immediately that an aircraft had smashed full speed into the moun- 
tain and been obliterated. Rattled but focused on the task at hand, he clicked on his radio 
and notified headquarters: There could not possibly be any survivors. 

Moments later, Beaud came across the plane’s registration plate, which he noted was 
German. He crossed the slope and worked his way up a gully to the likely point of impact. 
He was under orders not to touch any evidence, so each time he encountered a fragment of 
a human being— including, horrifically, a few scattered faces that had peeled off skulls like 
masks— he planted a small colored peg in the ground. Twenty-five minutes after he landed 
on the mountainside, he spotted a rectangular orange object about the size of a shoebox. 
Bending down, he was astonished to realize that it was the cockpit voice recorder, damaged 
but intact. “So often you hear about them searching for three or four days for the box, and this 
was recovered in less than half an hour,” he told me one recent morning as he led me around 
the crash site, his first time back in nearly nine months. “It was all a bit of luck.” 

Beaud radioed his colleagues with news of what he’d found, and within hours, a team of 
forensic specialists flew the device to Marseille and then on to Paris. For the next several days, 
Beaud and others searching for clues in the debris remained at the site, and Beaud even spent 
a night camped among the carnage. As he lay in a tent in the blackness, surrounded by utter 
silence, he thought of the passengers and their last minutes of terror. “I could imagine what 
they went through,” he recalled, “and it was hard to sleep.” 

But the mystery of what brought down Flight 9525 wouldn’t be solved on the mountain. 
Within 36 hours of Beaud’s discovery, French authorities would analyze the voice recorder— 
and discern the almost incomprehensible truth behind the crash. 


PART I: Before 

Two hours before Beaud was lowered onto that hillside, the Germanwings gate staff at 
Terminal 2 in Barcelona’s El Prat Airport began the boarding process for Flight 9525. Martyn 
Matthews, a 50-year-old engineer for the German auto-parts giant Huf, was among the first of 
the 144 passengers to board, taking a seat at the front of the plane. Matthews, a soccer fan, hiker, 
and father of two grown children, was heading home via Dfisseldorf to his wife of 25 years in 
Wolverhampton, a city in the British Midlands. Maria Radner, a prominent opera singer who 
had just finished a gig performing Richard Wagner’s Siegfried in Barcelona, sat in row 19, along 
with her partner, Sascha Schenk, an insurance broker, and their toddler son, Felix. Sixteen high 
school students and two teachers from the German town of Haltern am See, exhausted after 
a weeklong exchange program, filled up the rear rows of the full flight. The students included 
Lea Druppel, a gregarious 15-year-old with dreams of being a professional musician and stage 
actress, and her best friend and next-door neighbor, Caja Westermann, also 15. 

The Airbus sat at the gate for 26 minutes past its scheduled departure time of 9:35, then tax- 
ied to the runway and took off, rising over the city and banking gently toward the Mediterranean 
Sea. From the cockpit, Captain Patrick Sondenheimer, a veteran with 6,000 hours in the air, 
apologized for the delay and promised to try to make up the lost time en route. At one point, 
Sondenheimer mentioned to his co-pilot, Andreas Lubitz, that he forgot to go to the bathroom 
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before they boarded. “Go any time,” Lubitz 
told him. At 10:27, after the Airbus had 
reached its cruising altitude of 38,000 feet, 
Sondenheimer told Lubitz to begin preparing 
for landing (it was only a two-hour flight), a 
routine that included gauging the fuel lev- 
els, ensuring that the flaps and landing gear 
were working, and checking the latest airport 
and weather information. Lubitz’s response 
was cryptic. “Hopefully,” he said. “We’ll 
see.” It’s unclear if Sondenheimer noted his 
co-pilot’s odd language, but he said nothing 
in response. A minute later, Sondenheimer 
pushed his seat back, opened the cockpit 
door, closed it behind him, and ducked into 
the lavatory. It was 10:30 a. m. 
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Andreas Gunter Lubitz, known to 
his family as Andy, had always wanted to fly. 
He grew up in Montabaur, a prosperous 
town of 12,000 located midway between 
Dusseldorf and Frankfurt, in the green hills 
of southwest Germany. The firstborn son 
of Gunter Lubitz, a banker, and his wife, 
Ursula, a piano teacher who played the organ 
at church, he was a quiet child with a crew 
cut and a sweet smile. Passionate from boy- 
hood about becoming a pilot, Lubitz papered 
his bedroom with posters from Airbus, 
Boeing, and Lufthansa. He also became an 
expert glider pilot, spending many week- 
ends at a flying club in Montabaur. An 
advertisement that Lufthansa placed on 


the back of his high school yearbook asked: 
“Do you want to make your dream of flying 
a reality?” To Lubitz, a disciplined student 
who was voted “third-most orderly” of his 
graduating class of 2007, the answer was 
yes. He applied to join the company’s flight 
academy straight out of high school and in 
2008 was among the 5 percent of applicants 
accepted into the program. 

That September, Lubitz joined 200 candi- 
dates at the Lufthansa Flight Training Pilot 
School in Bremen, in northern Germany, 
where students study aviation theory for 
a year before putting it into practice at 
flight-training school in Arizona. But in 
November, just a couple of months into 


the program, he dropped out and returned 
home. Two months after that, a Montabaur 
psychiatrist diagnosed Lubitz as suffering 
from a “deep depressive episode,” with 
thoughts of suicide, and treated him with 
intense psychotherapy and with Cipralex 
and mirtazapine, two powerful antidepres- 
sants. The psychiatrist (whose name is pro- 
tected by German privacy law) attributed 
the collapse in part to “modified living con- 
ditions,” meaning the move to Bremen and 
the separation from his parents and younger 
brother. Lubitz’s family would tell investiga- 
tors that he had developed in his new envi- 
ronment an “unfounded fear of failure.” The 
breakdown was accompanied, according 




to case files generated by a prosecutor in 
Dusseldorf, by tinnitus, a near-constant 
ringing in his ears— a symptom that is often 
associated with depression. 

Lubitz spent nine months in the psychia- 
trist’s care. In July 2009, only six months into 
the treatment, the doctor declared that “a 
considerable remission had been obtained” 
with the meds and recommended in a letter 
to German aviation officials that Lubitz be 
allowed to resume his training in Bremen: 
“Patient alert and mentally fully oriented, 
with no retentivity or memory disorders. 
Mr. Lubitz completely recovered, there is 
not any residuum remained. The treatment 
has been finished.” Yet the doctor continued 
to treat Lubitz— and prescribe him powerful 
drugs— through October, three months after 
having assured officials that Lubitz had fully 
recovered. German aviation officials took 
several more months to restore Lubitz’s stu- 
dent pilot’s license and his fit-to-fly medical 
certificate, amending them with the desig- 
nation SIC, for “specific regular examina- 
tion.” This notation would stay on Lubitz’s 
record. Any further psychiatric treatment 
for depression, any more meds, would result 
in his automatic grounding. As Lubitz was 
surely aware, this would almost certainly 
mean the end of his flying career. 

Lubitz completed his Bremen training in 
early 2010 and then, in preparation for the 
four-month session at the Lufthansa-owned 
flight school in Arizona, filled out a student- 
pilot document required by 
the U.S. Federal Aviation 
Administration. Asked on 
the form if he had ever been 
diagnosed with “mental dis- 
orders of any sort, depres- 
sion, anxiety, etc.,” Lubitz 
lied. He ticked off “no,” then 
left blank the space below, 
in which he was required 
to detail any medical treat- 
ment he had received over 
the past three years. But 
the lie was caught. Four 
days after Lubitz submit- 
ted the form to the FAA, an 
aviation doctor in Germany 
who vets documents for the 
U.S. agency spotted Lubitz’s false statement 
and reported it. Lying on an FAA application 
can land a pilot in jail for perjury or get him 
permanently barred from flying. In Lubitz’s 
case, though, the falsehood delayed, but 
didn’t derail, the process. “We are unable to 
establish your eligibility to hold an airman 
medical certificate at this time,” responded 
an FAA official. “Due to your history of reac- 
tive depression, please submit a current 
detailed status report from your prescribing 
physician.” In other words, Lubitz was given 
a second shot— and this time, he came clean, 
admitting his history of depression and 


complying with the request 
for a doctor’s report. Appar- 
ently this was enough to 
satisfy the authorities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Weeks later, he was on his 
way to Arizona. 

At the training school in 
Goodyear, outside Phoe- 
nix, Lubitz racked up 100 
hours of flight-training 
time— some in a Beech- 
craft Bonanza, a six-seat 
plane, some on a flight sim- 
ulator-then returned to 
Germany in the spring of 
2011 to continue his train- 
ing on jets while working 
as a flight attendant for 
Lufthansa (a typical step 
on the path to becoming a 
pilot). There were no fur- 
ther documented mental 
problems, and in the fall 
of 2013 he joined German- 
wings, advancing quickly to 
first officer and co-piloting 
short flights in Germany and Western Europe. 

The SIC notation on Lubitz’s medical 
records required Lufthansa’s AeroMedical 
Center to examine him regularly for depres- 
sion, but it remains unclear how often Lubitz 
was required to report to Lufthansa doc- 
tors, and how thoroughly he was examined. 

A 2012 report by a United 
Nations regulatory group 
criticized the lack of screen- 
ing in the airline industry 
for mental illness among 
younger pilots, declaring 
that the “traditional med- 
ical examination” being 
used to inspect them was 
wholly inadequate to detect 
psychological troubles. A 
New York attorney named 
Brian Alexander, a licensed 
pilot who is pursuing a 
class-action suit on behalf 
of families of the German- 
wings victims, says that 
such exams are notoriously 
lax. “There is a flaw in the system, allowing 
‘self-reporting’ and concealment,” he told me 
recently. “You fill out this bullshit question- 
naire, you lie, and you are off to the races.” 



In 2013, his career on the rise, Lubitz 
moved into a luxury apartment in Dfissel- 
dorf with his girlfriend, a teacher named 
Kathrin Goldbach, who would later describe 
their relationship as “stable and harmoni- 
ous.” They made plans to marry and have 
two children. Lubitz returned on occasional 


weekends to Montabaur, 
where he stayed with his par- 
ents and ran half marathons, 
sometimes with his father. 
Colleagues and friends 
described him as showing 
all of the qualities that one 
would want in a commercial 
pilot: He was, according to 
the Dusseldorf prosecutor’s 
files, “quiet, competitive, 
determined, and diligent.” 
But Lubitz’s stability 
wouldn’t last. Major depres- 
sive disorder affects about 
one in six men, and at least 
50 percent of those who 
recover will experience 
one or more recurrences. 
In Lubitz’s case, the relapse 
appears to have begun just 
before Christmas 2014. At 
first, though, it manifested 
with psychosomatic symp- 
toms: Lubitz was certain he 
was going blind. He began 
visiting ophthalmologists 
and neurologists at the rate of three or four 
appointments a week, complaining that 
he was seeing stars, halos, flashes of light, 
streaks, and flying insects. He was also 
suffering from light sensitivity and double 
vision. “He was full of fear,” one ophthal- 
mologist noted. Doctors examined his eyes 
and brain using a variety of state-of-the-art 
equipment, but found nothing wrong. One 
neurologist diagnosed him with a “hypo- 
chondriacal disorder.” Lubitz, according 
to the doctor’s records (as summarized by 
the Dusseldorf prosecutor), “repeated with 
remarkable frequency and detail the nature 
of the symptoms affecting his vision, and 
was unable to accept suggestions of alter- 
native diagnoses, including ones positing 
psychological causes. In fact, he broke off 
treatment at this point.” His family doctor 
diagnosed an “emergent psychosis” and 
urged him to check himself into a psychiatric 
clinic. Lubitz ignored her. 

Gradually, however, Lubitz seemed to 
accept that his worsening vision could 
have psychological causes. In January, his 
mother reached out to the Montabaur psy- 
chiatrist who had treated Lubitz for nine 
months several years earlier. That month, 
he returned to the doctor’s clinic for the 
first time since 2009. The prosecutor’s files 
indicate that the psychiatrist knew Lubitz’s 
depression had returned. Lubitz began psy- 
chotherapy and— even as he continued his 
normal work and flight schedule— again 
took the powerful meds mirtazapine and 
lorazepam. Following doctor’s orders, he 
began to record his positive thoughts in 
what he called a gliickstagesbuch— roughly 
translated as a “happiness diary.” Lubitz 




Martyn Matthews sat 
upfront, steps from 
where the captain 
tried to crowbar the 
cockpit open. 



Opera singer Maria 
Radner, her partner, 
Sascha Schenk, 
and their son, Felix, 
were in row 19. 
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had been tormented by insomnia, but he 
reported some improvement under treat- 
ment. “Three and a half hours of deep sleep,” 
he wrote on one occasion. “Slept for four 
hours a stretch,” he noted in another entry. 

German privacy laws are generally restric- 
tive, but they do allow psychiatrists to notify 
relevant parties (including an employer) 
if they believe a patient could present a 
danger to the lives of others. But in a deci- 
sion that would have dire consequences, 
Lubitz’s doctor seems to have made no 
such attempt to contact Lufthansa about 
Lubitz’s relapse. Reached by GQ at his clinic 
in Montabaur, the psychiatrist declined to 
talk about his treatment of Lubitz. 

By early March, Lubitz’s thoughts drifted 
toward death. He searched the Internet for 
the most efficient means of committing 
suicide: “producing carbon monoxide”; 
“drinking gasoline”; “Which poison kills 
without pain?” On March 18, a Diisseldorf 
physician wrote a sick-leave note for Lubitz, 
effective for four days, indicating that Lubitz 
suffered from “a persistent vision disorder 
with a thus far unknown origin.” A couple of 


days later, while at home, a new method of 
self-extinction took shape in his mind. That 
evening, March 20, he searched the Internet 
for information about the locking mecha- 
nism on an Airbus A320 cockpit door. 

On March 22, the day before return- 
ing to work, Lubitz scribbled “Decision 
Sunday,” along with the flight code BCN, 
for Barcelona, on a scrap of notebook paper 
that was later retrieved from the trash in 
his apartment. Below that heading, Lubitz 
listed several options: “[find the] inner will 
to work and continue to live,” “[deal with] 
stress and sleeplessness,” “let myself go.” 
On Monday the 23rd, he flew round trip 
between Diisseldorf and Berlin, and the 
pilot who traveled with him recalled that his 
behavior was completely normal. That night, 
Kathrin— who has said she was unaware of 
her lover’s disintegrating mental state— came 
home late from work, and the couple went 
grocery shopping together, buying food for 
the rest of the week. Early the next morning, 
Lubitz parked his Audi in a lot at Diisseldorf 
Airport and climbed into the cockpit for the 
7 a.m. outbound flight to Barcelona. The 


black box from that flight shows that while 
Sondenheimer was out of the cockpit for a 
moment, Lubitz briefly switched the plane’s 
automatic pilot to 100 feet, the lowest set- 
ting— a test run for the return journey. He 
switched it back again before any air-traffic 
controllers had taken notice. 


Alone in the cockpit after Sonden- 
heimer left to use the bathroom, Lubitz 
immediately put his plan into action. He 
moved the cockpit-door toggle switch, 
located on a pedestal to the left of his seat, 
from “normal” to “locked” position, dis- 
abling Sondenheimer’s emergency access 
code. Moments later, he reached forward 
and turned the dial on the automatic pilot 
to bring the plane down to 100 feet. Just 
before 10:31 a.m., after crossing the French 
coast near Toulon, the aircraft left its cruis- 
ing altitude and began dropping at a rate 
of 3,500 feet per minute, or 58 feet per sec- 
ond. At this point, the passengers probably 
sensed a slight dip (continued on page 207) 


Eleven weeks after the crash, a convoy of hearses carried the remains of victims to the German town of Haltern am See, 
home to 16 high school students and two teachers who were casualties of Lubitz's monstrous act. 






Lately the trusty blue suit has gotten brighter, richer, punchier, and altogether 
less boring. (Suck it, navy.) Game of Thrones henchman throws shade 

after shade on the streets of America's bluesiest city: New Orleans 
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Michiel here 
drives a 
powder blue 
'66 Mustang 
through the 
streets of 
his hometown, 
New Orleans. 
This is the suit 
version of 
that car: Turns 
necks to 
rubber, always 
in a good way. 
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The High- 
Rolling- 
Banker Suit 

Pinstripes: 
Great when 
you're dealing 
in dollar figures 
with multiple 
commas. 
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OF DRAGONS 
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Even if you don't 
watch Game 
of Thrones, you've 
probably heard 
something about its 
porny reputation or 
the “sexploitation” of 
its female actors. The 
show's creators 
don't seem overly 
troubled. Or maybe 
they're just satisfied 
with their one-man 
rebuttal: Michiel 
Huisman. Huisman 
joined the show 
in its fourth season 
(the sixth starts 
soon), and although 
technically he plays a 
gifted fighter named 
Daario, his purpose, 
really, is to pleasure 
Emilia Clarke's 
Khaleesi. In an early 
encounter, she 
coolly tells him to 
take off his clothes. 
His striptease shocks 
simply because 
of the role reversal. 

Huisman was 
already a successful 
actor and musician 
in his native Holland 




when he moved 
to New York 
and began working 
with a dialect 
coach. (“I wanted 
to do more than 
just play the Russian 
thug or Nazi”) 

He caught his break 
on HBO's Treme, 
after which he 
stayed on in New 
Orleans, making 
the city home. 

By contrast to 
Hollywood, “there's 
no risk of me running 
into a director or 
another actor when 
I walk to my favorite 
coffee place,” 
he says, alluding to 
his earlier years 
pounding pavement 
in L.A. “It's only 
recently that it's 
becoming a little bit 
more fun to be in Los 
Angeles. You start to 
feel slowly less like 
another actor that's 
trying to make it.” 

If Huisman has an 
issue now, it's the 
Good-Looking Man 
problem. Brad Pitt 
had it fora while, 
so did half the cast 
of True Blood — the 
misfortune of being 
so attractive you're 
seen only as a 
romantic interest. In 
addition to being 
Khaleesi's adviser- 
with-benefits, he's 
partnered with 
Connie Britton on 
Nashville, Blake 
Lively in The Age of 
Adaline, and Tatiana 
Maslany on Orphan 
Black. Oh, and 
there was this Baz 
Luhrmann-directed 
mini-movie for 
Chanel in which 
he makes out with 
Gisele. Huisman 
is too polite to 
complain about 
what is clearly not 
a problem. And so, 
in the meantime — 
stripping for 
Khaleesi? “At the 
end of the day, 
someone's gotta do 

it.”— SARAH GOLDSTEIN 
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Other Suit Is 
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The white 
buttons, 
peak lapels, 
and double- 
breasted cut 
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aspiring cads, 
rakes, and 
bons vivants. 
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The After- 
Dark Suit 

Cashmere is 
just plain fancy, 
and at night 
the lights give 
it a touch of 
swanky shine. 
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Spring Suit 

The closer we 
get to glorious 
warm weather, 
the better 
a light blue 
suit looks. 
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TELL TIME % 

LIKE A STYLE GOD 

How’s this for pedigree: 
John F. Kennedy wore a 
square Omega watch along 
with a waistcoat and tails 
at his inauguration in ’ 61 . 

But any of these can help you 
look a little more presidential 
irujeans and sneakers, too. 


1. Vacheron 
Constantin 
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2. Nixon $200 
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6. Great George 
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WHAT A GLORIOUS 
T/Aieroseemi 




ARTHUR ADAMS 


TRAVIS W. SIMON 
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| PRAXIS OF EVIL! |. 


How to Tc 

*11 Who's 


Taylor Swift 

Have you SEEN the 
“Bad Blood” video?! 
It’s T-Swift and her 
combat-ready model 
army. Bow down. 


Kobe Bryant 

Competitive 
“Voldemort” with a 
killer instinct. Also 
loves the Wizarding 
World of Harry Potter! 


Jeff Bezos 

Amazon’s sweatshop: 
no picnic. But the 
shrouded 10,000-year 
clock in the desert is 
super-villain genius. 


Keaiiy vniain-y 


It ain't easy being mean. Or, more to the point, 
fantastically mean while trying to rule the 


universe. Here's a handy chart of who makes 
the (enriched-plutonium) grade.-ciiAY skipper 



KIND OF A DICK 


FUN-EVIL! 



IS THE LEX LUTHOR OF OUR TIME 


When, exactly, did Donald Trump 
cross over— going from rank assholery 
into real-deal, can’t-not-watch, like- 
chugging-spoiled-milk super-villain 
evil? If we had to place it, it started 
after he called the good people of 
Mexico rapists, but definitely before he 
called for a ban on all Muslims. Because 
what’s so delightful about Trump’s 
villainy is how lazy it is— how drowsily 
he shifted from hollering about his 
BEST AND CLASSIEST campaign to 


pure, raw racism and misogyny. Maybe 
Donald Trump hates women, and 
Muslims, and our socialist Kenyan 
president. (Okay, he definitely does.) 
But the super-villain-y part is that 
he didn’t reeeally hate them until it 
was politically expedient. 

Trump is truly the villain we deserve 
in 2016 — and not because he wants to 
take over the world. It’s because 
he’s after something far, far scarier: 
applause. -sam schube 


Awesome Moments 
in Villainous 
Non-Apology 

Robert 
Durst 



What the 
hell did I do? 
Killed them 
all, of course.” 


Ever cracked open a 
Hammacher Sch/emmer 
catalog, full of drones 
and espresso-machine 
camcorders, and thought, 
" Who buys this shit?!" 
Villains, That's who. 


Treadmill desk! 

There’s just something 
evil -master mind-y 
about these. 



Electric cat shaver! 

Turn any cat into 
a hairless cat. 


Awesome Moments 
in Villainous 
Non-Apology 


Dick 

Cheney 



Principle is 
okay up 
to a certain 
point-hut 
principle 
doesn’t do 
any good 
if you lose.” 



Digital picture frame! 

An impulse buy- 
before you offed your 
whole family. 



Pre-worn glove-and- 
baseball set! 

You’re a super-villain 
’cause Dad never gave 
you one. Or played 
catch. Or said he loved 
you. Fuck you, Dad! 



Magic 8-Ball! 

It has only one < 

answer: “Yes— do it. w 

Thousand percent.” 


:::: 







Lance Armstrong 

Raised 

hundreds of millions 
for cancer! 

On the other hand, 
a decade of lies. 


Eton Musk 


Dan Bilzerian 


Kim Jong-un 

, T . 

The Patriots 


Jared Fogle 


Only wants to nuke 
the poles of Mars 
to make it human- 
habitable. Still: Wants 
to nuke Mars, people! 


Lives like a villain 
(private planes, naked 
women, piles of cash, 
goats)— but with 
no real kingdom. Yet. 


Rodman’s homeboy 
has nukes, oppressive 
rule, and— worst 
of all?— a self-given 
nickname. 


Winners never 
cheat. Cheaters never 
win. The Patriots, 
somehow, do 
both. (Allegedly!) 


MONSTER! And got 
the “$5 Footlong” 
jingle stuck in 
our heads for a solid 
half decade. 




MORE OF A DICK 


DRUNK ON THEIR OWN POWER 


PRETT-AY DAMN BAD 


JUST THE WORST 




IS THE SUPERMAN OF MEANNESS 


Vladimir Putin learned everything 
he knows from the Bart Simpson school 
of diplomacy (also, the KGB). Take a 
2007 meeting with the notoriously 
dog-phobic Angela Merkel, to which 
Putin brought his enormous dog. 

“I wanted to do something nice for 
her!” he innocently trilled. When 
he’s not banning homosexuality, free 
speech, swearing, bacon, cheese, 


yoga, sex ed, punk rock, “undesirable 
organizations,” porn, discussion of 
his palace, and everything else we 
hold dear, he enjoys cuddling tigers 
in Siberia while his former-gymnast 
girlfriend and former-supermodel 
personal photographer look on. Hope 
neither is wearing “synthetic lace”— 
another thing he declared an enemy 
of the state. -lauren larson 






where Zurich 

what FIFA’s actually underground 
meeting room. Lit by.. .UFO? 
overheard “Bulb’s out again, Sepp. 



where Under water 
what Vladimir Putin’s pod-sized 
submarine for (planted) treasure 
extraction 

overheard “You know, Pieter, 

I invented water.” 



where Ashburn, Virginia 
what Conference room at Heckler & 
Koch, German gun behemoth 
overheard “Thanks for joining us in 
the Zombie Apocalypse Room 
while the Conceal-and-Carry Room 
undergoes minor renovations.” 
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IS MORE BOND-VILLAIN-Y 
THAN A BOND VILLAIN 


Three things we’ll say about 
Sepp Blatter: He’s only just 
been sidelined as FIFA prez, 
he’s an infamously crooked 
exec, and he’s truly one 
hook-hand away from Bond 
villaindom. The evidence: 

He spent years helming a 
shadowy organization that 
commands unfathomable 
power— but is not ruled by 
any government. He bros 
around on weekends with 
Vladimir Putin and the 
Emir of Qatar, not the most 
exemplary guys in the 
human-rights department. 


He once commissioned 
a propaganda film to 
celebrate his own legacy. 
And he’s even got a 
hard-to-place European 
accent— plus that brought- 
to-you-by-lan Fleming 
name. His major gift to 
soccer, besides embroiling 
it in bribery scandal? 
Suggesting women players 
wear sluttier uniforms 
with “tighter shorts.” Still, 
that doesn’t just make 
him a super-villain. It also 
makes him an asshole. 

-FREDDIE CAMPION 


Awesome Moments 
in Villainous 
Non-Apology 


Richard 

Nixon 



Well, when 
the President 
does it, that 
means that it 
is not illegal.” 



"MY MART WIU 60 0N U 

ORSHEMS! 


Happens every six months: Incredibly Famous 
Pop Star X gets paid egregious sum of blood 
money to flounce around for despot Ys birthday. 
Our favorite hitmaker-dictator pairings. - s . s . 


TALENT 

Nicki Minaj 

EVIL GUY 

Angolan 
president Jose 
Eduardo dos 
Santos 





^ TALENT 

Brit rockers Manic 
Street Preachers 


EVIL GUY 

Cuban comrade- 
in-chief Fidel 
Castro 

PAYDAY 

Charged 25 cents 
a ticket— for the 
iffy/ love of Marx! 


No 

government in 
the world kills 
its people. 
Unless it’s 
led by a crazy 
person.” 


TALENT 

Justin Timberlake, 
Taylor Swift, and 
Celine Dion 

EVIL GUYS 

The Walton family 

PAYDAY 

Technically: 
nada. Really? 

Your kids’ future. 


TALENT 

Kanye West 

EVIL GUY 

Number one 
f Kazakh human- 
rights-destroyer 
Nursultan 
Nazarbayev 

PAYDAY 

$3 million 


Awesome Moments 
in Villainous 
Non-Apology 

Bashar 

al-Assad 

© 


Must Love 
Dolphins! 


He may be totally down with some 
human genocide, but get a Sarah 
McLachlan sad-puppy commercial 
in front of a super-villain and he’s a 
blubbering wreck. A spin through 


the creepiest zoo ever.- maggie lange 




Muammar QaddafI 

Past the cruise ship and amusement 
park: a private menagerie with rare 
camels and 1,000 ostriches! 




Kim Jong- tin 

Built “lavish dolphinarium” 
for his Flipper-y friends while 
his country starved. 
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IS THE 5UPER-TR0U. WE DESERVE 

(AND A KINDA-NOT-GREAT BOSS!) 

It's not easy working for Martin Shkreli, the be-hoodied 
evildoer who jacks up drug prices and was arrested 
for securities fraud last December. How do we know? We sent 
Drew Magary inside Turing Pharmaceuticals to find out 



Nancy Retzlaff 

CHIEF COMMERCIAL 
OFFICER 

“My preference would 
be that he sort of 
lay low. But that’s 
not Martin.” 


Steve Thomas 

SENIOR SCIENTIST 

“Every time he went on 
TV, people just took 
less and less of a liking 
[to him]. It was a really 
interesting dynamic.” 


Edwin Urrutia 

CFO 

“Martin’s a fun guy. 
He was just trolling. 
There’s nothing 
wrong with that.” 


Eliseo Salinas 

RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT 

“If / had had a magic 
wand, / would have 
touched him and said, 
‘TWITTER IS OFF.’” 


Michael Smith 

BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT 

“There were plenty 
of times where... 
Maybe you don’t 
have to apply to be 
Bernie Sanders’s 
intern. Maybe you 
don’t have to pretend 
to break your hand. ” 


Ron Tilles 

INTERIM CEO 

[ducks into office] 
"I’m a little busy.” 


Steve Thomas 

“He’s sort of like a big 
brother to me, maybe 
even a father figure.” 


Martin Shkreli 

“Steve’s my favorite 
employee. I shouldn’t 
say that out loud.” 



PROF/US IN £VU 


IS THE MOTHER 
OF ALL 
SUPER-EVIL 


Not since the Russian jeweler Faberge 
has a person raked in as much money 
from their eggs. Kris Jenner is directly 
responsible for mankind’s most popular 
entertainment franchises, babies, and 
iPhone apps, and by insidious coup— 
she seeped into our living rooms 
nine years ago, as silent and sinister 
as carbon monoxide, and she’s been 
actually achieving world domination 
ever since. In terms of sheer power to 
alter human existence, the public has 
no one (who does not own nuclear 
weapons) to fear more than Kris Jenner— 
who may own nuclear weapons! I think 
I saw them in her Christmas display 
last year.-CAiTY weaver 
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Vladimir Putin 


Saddam Hussein 


XX XX 

Robert Durst 

Lives for Siberian tigers— raises ’em, 


Boasted family collection 


Collected fluffy malamutes, 

names ’em, sides with ’em when they 


of nine lions; saved his prison 


all named Igor, to practice 

go on killing sprees in rural China. 


bread for birds. 


(alleged) murders on. 
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jacket $1,080 

Gucci 



t-shirt $99 

Levi’s Vintage Clothing 


corduroys $550 

Salvatore Ferragamo 


sneakers $765 

Giuseppe Zanotti 
Design 


sunglasses 

Super by 
Retrosuperfuture 


necklaces, from top 

Louis Vuitton (two) 
David Yurman (two) 
Degs & Sal (feather 
pendant and dog tag) 
Renvi (bottom) 


custom watch 

Rolex 
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There's nothing 
about Young 
Thug that's not 
a paradox. 

He wears women’s 
Uggs buttravels 
with AR-15’s 
everywhere he 
goes. He calls 
his friends, 
the same ones 
carrying the 
AR-15's, “babe” 
and “lover” yet 
is from one of the 
toughest parts 
of Atlanta — the 
south side — 
where he is at 
once a hero 
and an outsider 
and a leader of 
the psychedelic 
fashion movement 
of rap hippies. 
DEVIN FRIEDMAN 
chases music’s 
most colorful 
enigma around 
the streets of 
Atlanta to answer 
one guestion: 
Exactly what 
planet is Young 
Thug from? 

m BEN WATTS 


sweater $860 
shirt $1,020 
t-shirt $460 
pants $1,020 

Prada 

sunglasses 

Thom Browne 
Eyewear 















When it comes time to actually sit down 
and interview Young Thug, it’s extremely 
unnerving. Even for people who are friends 
with him, Thug can be difficult to talk 
to. Over the course of observing him for 
20-something hours over several days, I 
did not witness a single act of what might 
be described as “conversation.” He’d be 
sitting next to his little sister Dora at a 
console in the recording studio or play- 
ing a high-stakes dice game with various 
professional gamblers and the rapper 
Offset, from the group Migos, and he’d 
be doing what preschool teachers would 
refer to as “parallel play.” 

Young Thug is a figure of unique fascina- 
tion, the rapper who seems to embody the 
most mysterious and alluring aspects of 
the Atlanta music scene, which is itself the 


object of unique fascination. And, being a 
highly sought-after rapper whose music has 
been played on YouTube alone 250 million 
times, he often finds himself in crowds. But 
Thug is alone even in a room full of people. 
He is unapproachable. He radiates volatil- 
ity. I can’t even imagine him making actual, 
on-purpose eye contact with another human. 
Looking into a person’s eyes— seeking some 
kind of a connection— is an admission of 
neediness, and Young Thug would rather 
be shot dead in the street than need a thing 
from another human being. 

Plus, there’s the fact that even when he’s 
talking, no one knows what he’s saying. I 
mean, literally: He’s famous for being unin- 
telligible. It’s aThugger meme, a joke. He’s 
the most successful lyricist in the history 
of the world whose thing is that you can’t 
understand what the fuck he’s talking about. 
It points to the central mystery of Young 
Thug: How could the world be in love with a 
guy who isn’t asking you to like him, who, if 
anything, is more giving you the finger, whom 
you can’t understand, and who demonstrably 
doesn’t care whether or not you can under- 
stand him? And yet? And yet. 

Talking to him has been especially diffi- 
cult for journalists. He has been known to 
sit with an interviewer and not answer ques- 
tions. Not even betray that he knows there is 
another person in a room with him. GQ once 
scheduled a photo shoot with him, and he 
could not be persuaded to get off his kitchen 
counter to have his picture taken (though 
clearly, as you can see, he enjoys having 
his picture taken). He didn’t say no; he just 
never acknowledged that anyone had asked 
him anything. Once, in the middle of another 
interview, he got up, walked out of the room, 
went to the airport, and flew away. 

Throughout the two days I was with him, 
people kept asking me: Have you had your 
interview yet? And when I said no, they 
raised their eyebrows and smiled knowingly 
and said, “Yeah, good luck with that.” 

Time was set aside for us to talk. At the 
appointed hour, someone from his team set 
two folding chairs in a room, facing each 
other. The room was troublingly quiet— Thug 
seems to hate quiet. In time, he came in and 
sat down. He held his chin high in the air, 


7 V 


a regal pose. He wore sunglasses so aggres- 
sively mirrored you couldn’t detect any sense 
of a human eyeball. 

The first question was what you could call 
soft. Because what does hardball even mean 
to a guy like Thug, who speaks openly about 
sex, about the drugs he does, about the beefs 
he has? Also because of my being afraid he’d 
walk out of the room. 

“What’s a question you wish an inter- 
viewer would ask you, but they never have?” 
Thug was silent for a minute. Possibly 
looking at me. Possibly looking out the win- 
dow. Possibly asleep. It was a very, very long 
minute. 

“Meaning?” Every word he says is short. 
Clipped. Hardly even a syllable. 

“People probably ask you the same shit all 
the time. What’s something you wish people 
would ask you?” 

“Do I care.” 

“Okay. Do you care?” 

“No. I don’t give a/z/cft.” 

I think, after spending time with him, that 
this is true. If Thug can teach us one thing, 
it’s what a deep, profound, disquieting, 
beautiful, attractively nihilistic thing— what 
a generationally and musically significant 
thing— it is to reach the state of NOT GIVING 
A FUCK. 

“What does that mean, to not give a fuck?” 
“No feelings.” 

“You have no feelings?” 

“No. Not at all.” 

m 

/ V 

His real name is Jeff. JEFF. He is 24 years old 
and six feet three inches tall but has the tini- 
est little feet, size 8.5, like someone had 
bound them when he was a child. A 26-inch 
waist. He eats almost nothing. Says he does 
not like to eat, and goes for days without 
food. On the third of every month, a doctor 
shows up at his mansion near Buckhead and 
injects him with vitamins. All the greens, he 
says, to keep me healthy. His toenails are 
immaculately manicured and painted irides- 
cent. They look like tiny soap bubbles. He 
wears little girls’ dresses as shirts sometimes, 
women’s pants. When he likes something, he 
calls it sexy. He calls a Gucci shirt sexy, he 
calls men sexy, and women he flirts with. He 
recently called the 2-year-old son of a woman 
he was flirting with online sexy. He has six 
children by four women. He’s on-again, 
off-again with his girlfriend, Jerrika, but at 
the time we talked he said they’re engaged. 
He is one of 11 children, dropped out of high 
school, had his first child at 17. He grew up 
in Section 8 housing in a very poor, violent 
part of Atlanta. He had nothing, his first 
manager says, when he began rapping. Like, 
a few shirts, a pair of shoes. He was shy then. 
He didn’t have the gold front teeth yet; 
his teeth were ( text continued on page 203) 
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VERYSLIM AND 
EXTREMELY 
SHADY 

We learned a lot 
about style from Young 
Thug. Like: It's cool 
to wear Nike tights 
under everything. And: 
You can never have 
enough sunglasses. 

Thugger likes to have 
as many glasses 
options as sneakers, 
and every look calls 
fora different pair, 
from smoky aviators 
to radioactive 
yellow trapezoids. 


cardigan $3,350 

Bottega Veneta 


training tights 
(under jeans) $50 

Nike 

sneakers $70 

Vans 

beanie 

Alternative 

sunglasses and 
gold chain 

Saint Laurent by 
Hedi Slimane 

choker necklaces 

Louis Vuitton 

custom watch 

Apple 


tank top $120 

John Elliott 


jeans $1,650 

Balmain 
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jacket $2,895 

Dolce &Gabbana 

jeans $795 

Dsquared2 

sneakers $70 

Converse 

socks 

Pantherella 

sunglasses 

Dita Eyewear 

blue ring 

David Yurman 





6 

jacket $3,400 
pants $790 

Dior Homme 

training tights $50 

Nike 

t-shirt $125 

The Kooples 

sneakers $625 

Bally 

scarf 

Louis Vuitton 

custom watch 

Audemars Piguet 

sunglasses (all) 

Super by 
Retrosuperfuture 


O 

jacket $790 

Tom Ford 

sweatshirt $168 

Diesel 

t-shirt (beneath) $150 

NSF 

bandanna 

Hav-A-Hank 

necklaces, from top 

Giles & Brother (white) 
Saint Laurent 
by Hedi Slimane 

(with cross) 

George Frost 

(bottom two) 


o 

sweater $1,190 
jeans $590 

Saint Laurent by 
Hedi Slimane 

training tights 
(under jeans) $50 

Nike 

sneakers $795 
and cap 

Givenchy by 
Riccardo Tisci 

bracelets (top right) 

Giles & Brother 

for necklaces, 
see page 209. 

other jewelry, his own 


grooming by sussy campos. prop styling by andrew trosmans at waiter 
schupfer management, produced by sabine mafias and diane kozlowski for 
ghibli media productions. 

where to buy it? go to gq.com/go/fashiondirectories 


ABOUTTHESE CLOTHES 

HI H FASHION HAS GONE CRAZY 

(Which Makes Total Sense) 

Now that Zara, Topman, and H&M have revolutionized the menswear 
game — allowing us to buy all our basics at shockingly affordable prices — 
designer fashion has veered to the complete other end of the spectrum, 
making clothes wilder and more original than ever. The idea is that their 
exclusivity justifies the splurge. You want a plain charcoal suit? You can 
get that anywhere. But no one ever said it was gonna be cheap to be the 
only guy in your town with a Saint Laurent dinosaur sweater. 



HBO’s new show about the n^i^CTNz in the 1970s is brought 
to you 0y some of the4>iggest naffltes on the planet: 

Martin Sc^M^^=md Mick dagger. But it’s someone you’ve probably 
never heard of before — Juno Temple — who Mrals it m 







Juno Temple is on 

the porch of her house 
in Los Angeles talking 
about Vinyl, HBO's new 
workplace drama/rock 
'n' roll dreamscape/ode 
to cocaine and private-jet 
misbehavior. Empire 
meets Boardwalk Empire, 
basically, plus about seven 
other shows, and that's 
just in the pilot. Temple 
plays a young assistant 
trying to elbow aside 
the dim men above her — 
the show's Peggy Olson. 

At just 26, Temple has 
already made a career 
of playing badass (and 
often naked) women in 
films like Killer Joe 
and Kaboom. Because 
of this, she's earned a 
deserved reputation 
for being fearless, but also 
an annoying reputation 
for taking her clothes off 
on-screen — as if the latter 
weren't just a manifestation 
of the former. Like her 
character on Vinyl, she's 
used to ignoring those 
who underestimate her: 
“Like, ‘Oh, my God, 

Juno has three movies 
at Sundance, and she's 
got her tits out in two 
of them!'" From her 
porch, she takes a weary 
breath. “Who gives a 
flying fuck, dude?" 




YEP, PARIS IS A MUST-SEE. BERLIN? VUNDERBAR. BUT WHILE COMPILING OUR 
ANNUAL ROUNDUP OF HOT SPOTS FOR YOU AND YOUR HOTTIE, WE HAD 
A TRAVEL EPIPHANY: EUROPE IS BEST WHEN YOU'RE IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT. YOU 
GET TO SEE THE INCREDIBLE, OVERLOOKED, AND YES, ROMANTIC PARTS 
IN BETWEEN ALL THE TOURIST SPOTS. SO THIS YEAR, RENT A CONVERTIBLE, 
TELL HER, "WE'RE DRIVING TO SPAIN" (OR ESTONIA-SERIOUSLY, IT'S 
BEAUTIFUL), AND GET READY TO JOYRIDE THROUGH THE OLD COUNTRY 




WHERE 


ROAD TRIP 
EDITION 




TAKE 

HER 


EUROPEAN 
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Trip 4 

EZE 

Leave this one for last. 

Eze is on the stretch 
of the Cote d’Azur that's 
so close to Monaco 
and Italyyou mightwhack 
a tennis ball across the 
borders. Save up and 
stay a night at the Chateau 
de La Chevre d’Or. The 
Michelin two-star restaurant, 
the rambling terraces, 
the glimpse (if you sguint) 
of the villa where the 
Stones recorded Exile on 
Main St — all great. But 
nothing beats the brain- 
slap of the view at this 
place, the best you and 
your date have ever seen. 


Trip 3 

ST-TROPEZ 

It doesn’t have to be 
your scene, but, oh 
man, it's worth spending 
an afternoon slurping 
overpriced oysters 
and strolling the yacht 
docks of the classic port 
playground of Europe's 
reigning pink-pants class. 


I 
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MAKE THE /OUTH 


CAPITALE DE 
VACANCE/ 


| Cefc (UA%uit 


A century ago, the South 
of France was a place 
American couples went 
to take a break from 
super-straining things 
like world war and novel 
writing. What I recall 
from Tender Is the Night 
is that even the people 
who had jobs didn’t do 
them, and everyone else 
just floated in the sea. 
Which is cool if you 
take summers “off,” but 
if you and your loved 
one have a little more 
giddyup, there’s a 
useful way to scope the 
breadth of the bottom 
of the country. Think of 
it as a hub-and-spoke 
approach: Pick one of the 
larger, centrally located 
towns in Provence 
(Aix, for example) and 
rent a cheap Airbnb. 

And then on any given 
day spin the wheel (in 
your mind...) and drive 
to another part of the 
region for day-and-night 
trips.— DANIEL RILEY 


Trip 1 

UZES 

Tucked into the hills 
above the once Roman- 
occupied towns (Ntmes, 
Arles, Avignon), Uzes 
butts up to the Pont du 
Gard aqueduct, a mind 
fracturing example 
of...whateverthe word 
for anachronistic is, 
but pertaining to places. 
After sloshing around in 
the river beneath the 
arches, head forthe hills 
and L'Artemise, a modern, 
art-interested boutigue 
and restaurant in and 
around a 16 th-century 
country house. 


Trip 2 

CARCASSONNE 

This is your trip south 
and west, nearly to 
the Spanish border, to the 
sprawling citadel that 
envelops the medieval 
town of Carcassonne. 
Stay in the rambling 
Hotel de la Cite within 
the citadel walls. It’s like 
an overnight in King's 
Landing, but with French 
food instead of “bowls o' 
brown" and shame sauce 


VHIP AROUND 
IN THESE 
THREE EURO- 
PH I LIC CARS 

Blow her (hair) away 
with a zippy, Bond-ish 
Continental rental. 


AUDIA1 

Europe loves small but 
luxurious cars almost 
as much as it loves taking 
the month of August off. 
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To get to Grandma’s 
House, we drive 100 
screaming miles per 
hour down the Autobahn 
to the Black Forest, so 
named because the 
sun never seems to touch 
the earth in this place. 
The Brothers Grimm set 
a bunch of fairy tales 
here, and for good reason: 
The boscage broods and 
shape-shifts, tosses its 
own psychic shadows — 
there are a lot of woods 
for Little Red Riding 
Hood to get lost in. In our 
case, we reeled in the 
road to the little village of 
Baiersbronn, by some 
crazy cosmic occurrence, 
home to three restaurants 
that possess a total 
of eight Michelin stars. 


Grandma’s House turned 
out to be the Hotel Traube 
Tonbach, an inn refined 
for all your 21st-century 
needs, including the 
three-star restaurant 
Schwarzwaldstube 
and a cabin out in the 
woods where you eat 
pretzels and drink 
nut schnapps on break 
from all the wandering. 
Should you seek more 
food, try two-star 
Schlossberg and (not 
or) three-star Restaurant 
Bareiss, which offers a 
culinary road trip, from 
foie gras foam to the 
signature fried Alsatian 
pigeon. Only knock? 

No gingerbread house 
to polish off for dessert. 

— MICHAEL PATERNITI 
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PARTNER IIP LIKE (FOOD & ART) PILGRIMS 



ASTURIAS 


SAN SEBASTI 


AWc^^^^mhang 
on the cliffs overlooking 
the world-renowned 
left-breaking surf cove. 

get your 
art-loving girl to the 


In the mountains nedjrS 
are chapels carved from caves and 
lakes decorated so Europe-lg with cows 
they look like model train sets. 


2an SctailMn SantLago (k Cmv 


The Camino de Santiago is one of the world's storied Christian treks. And while some 
sweethearts would be plenty into walking their way across the (criminally overlooked) 
north of Spain, we propose a speedier, sexier Camino by coche .— daniel riley 


Begin in this seaside town 
Snack on pintxos, then 
drive into the hills to top- 
class restaurants 

likSmfmHUnd 






Things wrap up, as they do on 
the traditional Camino, iiwh 

But head with 

the walkers to the cliffs of 3 

and get Romantic (with 
a capital R): You've journeyed 
to the very edge of the Continent. 
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PREPARE T2 EAT THE BOOT: A GRAND 
TOUR 2F ITALY'/ GREATE/T FOOD HIT/ 
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If you've never made 
the mistake of praising 
Sicilian food at a 
Neapolitan restaurant, 
let me tell you right 
here: Italian cuisine is 
intensely territorial. 

And the people of this 
great land will defend 
their own cuisine to 
their olive oil-induced 
deaths. An hour 
outside every town, 
the menus shift in 
subtle but specific ways, 
reinventing themselves 
to account for centuries 
of diverging tastes. 
Here's how to eat your 
way a due through 
four fiercely regional 
cuisines in four days. 

— MARK BYRNE 


Meal 1 

DRINK VITH 
THE FISHES 

Fly into Milan, drive down to 
Portofino, and checkin 
at Domina Home Piccolo, 

a boutique hotel in the 
pit of a curving seaside 
drive. Dinner, Ligurian- 
style, is on the peak of a 
mountaintop at Belmond 
Hotel Splendido. Genoa 
is famous for focaccia and 
pesto; plus, any seaside 
Italian town does fish right. 
After dinner, head back 
to Piccolo's terraced beach 
and stone-walled bar. 
Pretend you're Matt Damon 
pretending to be dude 
Law. Have another spritz. 




Meal 2 


EAT, PRAY, LOVE 

When you've had your fill 
ofthe Med, head north 
to Parma to eat a la Emilia- 
Romagna at Casa del 
Formaggio. The name 
means House of Cheese, 
but the prosciutto — it 
tastes like the thinly 
shaved hind leg of God — 
is your grail. Stockpile 
as much as you can afford. 

Meal 3 


BACK TO BASICS 

Who drives to Venice? 
Well, on this tour of Italian 
gluttony, you do, parking 
at a monolithic garage 
by the only car-friendly 


bridge onto the mainland. 
Palazzina G is your camp, 
a stylish, sexy new hotel not 
far from Piazza San Marco. 
That hotel's restaurant 
might be the best in the 
city: It somehow reinvents 
Venetian staples (polenta, 
pasta with anchovies) 
like they were wrong from 



the start. Butyou shouldn’t 
leave without a taste ofthe 
O.G. stuff, so stroll across 
the Grand Canal to Acqua 
& Mais, a little shop serving 
greasy, addictive fritto 
misto in a paper cone. 



Meal 4 


TASTE THE 
INVASION 

Last stop is the Trentino 
region. Your base here, at 
the northern tip of Lake 
Garda, is a flat-lying hotel, 
Vivere Suites and Rooms, 
dug into the olive farms. 
Dinner's at Lido Palace. 
The tasting menu is worth 
blocking out an entire 
night. Trentino's just a 
stone's throw from Austria, 
which explains why the 
cuisine here has a German 
accent: Speck is big; so 
is spatzli — which, yes, 
is spaetzle. Your last meal? 
Lunch at the airport: It's 
the last ofthe prosciutto 
you hoarded in Parma. 
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VACATION IN DI/NEYLAND! 

(BUT NOT THE ONE WITH MICKEY) 
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The drive from Venice to 
the Dolomites feels as though 
ft's intentionally calibrated 
for an American tourist. The 
first hour, just as you're getting 
your bearings — adjusting 
the rental-car mirrors, tuning 
the radio, acclimating to 
foreign signage — is spent on 
the Autostrada going due 
north. It's a piece of cake. Then, 
right when you're about to 
grow bored, the surrounding 
sprawl gives way to a dramatic 
panorama of craggy mountain 
peaks and a serpentine 
road weaving through them. 

For those raised on a 
childhood diet of Disney 


movies. South Tyrol will 
feel like home. Roll down the 
windows, let in the pine- 
scented air. The view is almost 
tacky — hyper-saturated in 
color, studded with buildings 
that look like cuckoo clocks and 
cows with actual bells on their 
necks. You might gasp, or laugh. 

Every five miles or so, the 
winding road will take you 
through a tiny Alpine town. 
Stop, then split a beer, maybe 
a bowl of noodles topped 
with forest mushrooms. Within 
two hours you'll come upon 
Cortina d'Ampezzo, a small, 
impossibly chic city whose 
apres-ski culture has no 


American equivalent. Stay the 
night at one of the local resort 
hotels, buy her an overpriced 
cashmere sweater, and take 
the cable car from the center of 
town up the adjacent mountain. 

The medieval city of Bruneck 
is just an hour away, as are 
dozens of tiny, charming 
towns and lakes so blue they 
look dyed. The Dolomites, 
white and staggering, will 
remain in your peripheral vision 
for the duration of the trip. 
You'll be almost blinded by the 
beauty of the region, which 
is not subtle or even that exotic. 
You'll maybe want to resist it 
at first. Don't.— alice Gregory 



FAMOUS EURO LADY #1 



SOPHIE TURNER 

Actress, ‘Game of Thrones’ 


“This summer, 

I went on a road trip 
to Outlook Festival 
in Croatia. The 
festival is set in an 
abandoned fort 
perched above the 
Adriatic Sea, right 
on the coastline. 
There’s also a secret 
reggae bar that 
serves cocktails, and 
a bench that we 
sat on for hours on 
end. Sitting there, 
watching the sun go 
down over the water, 
and then waking 
up in a tent under 
stars by a roaring 
fire on the beach... 

I couldn’t imagine 
a more romantic 
place to be.” 


FIAT 124 SPIDER 

If you don’t get the appeal 
of renting a vintage 
Italian convertible, you 
don’t deserve this trip. 
classiccarhireworld.com 



VHAT DO SURE, MODERN EUROPEAN TOLLBOOTHS TAKE CARDS. BUT WHO KNOWS 
I DO ABOUT IF THEY'LL TAKE YOURS? BRING COINS! DON'T RISK BEING THE AMERICAN 
TOLLS? HOLDING UP THE LOCALS ON THEIR WAY TO WORK. 






“Even if romance is more about the emotional landscape than the surroundings, here’s an idea 
for a trip to Bulgaria (my home country) that's unforgettable for a couple in love. Rent a car 
(or steal your dad’s) and head outside the capital city, Sofia, toward Borovets mountain resort. 
Along the way, find a hotel with sizzling hot springs, plenty of red wine, and warm rakia 
(the unofficial national alcohol). Spending nightfall with a glass in hand, in a bikini (or naked), 
staring up at the stars with your favorite person just sounds downright blissful to me.” 


FAMOUS EURO LADY #2 


NINA DOBREV 


Actress, formerly of ‘ The Vampire Diaries’ 
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WELCOME T2 EUROPE/ CHEAPER, 
HIPPER, /UNNIER COA/T 
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Standing on the deck of a ferry, 
the Baltic Sea tumbling below, you 
may get to wondering about the 
definition of “road trip.” But if you 
and your first mate are willing to take 
some liberties (and, well, a boat), 
you’ll see thatthe most charming 
route down the Baltic coast has 
you starting in Helsinki, Finland, 
zipping by ferry to Tallinn, Estonia's 
capital, and then driving south to 
the Latvian capital of Riga. 

Helsinki rewards your willingness 
to trek so far up the globe: Europe's 


northernmost capital affords 
nearly 19 hours of daylight in 
summertime. That helps explain 
the Finns' astounding proficiency 
for day drinking — a pastime 
they've perfected in the city's 
park-like grand esplanade 
and atthe outdoor bars that line 
it. Take your burgeoning buzz 
for a walk through the cluster of 
boutigues in the downtown 
design district and marvel atthe 
culinary predilection for reindeer 
everything. From there, the optics 


TheOldToJ^^hth^ : 


get a little bit jarring. A 90-minute 
ferry jaunt south to Tallinn transports 
you from sleek, modern Scandinavia 
to devoutly medieval Estonia. 

Tallinn is a medley of ramparts, 
church spires, and ancient fortresses 
that recalls the romance of an 
old Europe, ora less blood-ridden 
Westeros. In the historic walled 
city, stay at the Hotel Schlossle — a 
salt merchant's house from the 
13th century comfortably retrofitted 
for the 21st. From there, it's a 
guick walk beyond the walls to the 
Rotermann Quarter, a tangle of 
shops and restaurants, including 
Sfaar, a stylish twofer: It keeps the 
locals stocked in selvage jeans and 
in Baltic herring. Across town, the 
Soviet-era Baltic Railway complex 
is evolving into Tallinn's coolest 
neighborhood. Dubbed Telliskivi 
Creative City, the vibe is way more 
like Brooklyn than the iron-foundry 
Stalinist utopia it sounds like. 

Back in the car, heading south 
on the road from Tallinn, you watch 
the Estonian countryside open 
wide until you reach the beach town 
of Parnu, the country's version of 
Cape Cod. From there, the highway 
hugs the coast, sewing a line 
through pine forests, before rattling 
into Riga and past the Art Nouveau 
buildings that earned the Baltics' 
biggest city its reputation as the 
Paris of the North (you know, before 
the Soviets showed up). You haven’t 
traveled far — basically the width 
of Indiana. Yet somehowthe Nordic 
north feels a world away. There's 
not a reindeer morsel in sight. 

— GEOFFREY GAGNON 


On any visit to Portugal, 
you should relish the 
opportunity to press 
beyond Lisbon to drive 
the Douro Valley — the 
rolling riverside hills 
that are the birthplace 
of port wine and home 
region to the new-look 
reds that have Portugal 
elbowing into the frame 
with France, Italy, and 
Spain. Before hitting the 
road, make Cockburn’s 
in Porto your first port 
lodge and book dinner 
at Tasco (think tapas, 
only they're petiscos 
on this side of the 
border). Also: Splurge 
for a convertible. The 
weather is reliably sunny, 
and you'll want to take 
in every last inch of 
the towering bridges 
and terraced vineyards 
along the way. Other 
than that, you make the 
calls: Drink and drive — 
just not necessarily 
in that order. 


>romryoAL> 

DRINK IN THE 
NEXT GREAT 

(& MAYBE 
THE MOST 
STUNNING) 

WINE COUNTRY 
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THE HI/ 'N' HER/ VICE/ PACKAGE: WHI/KEY, 
GOLF, and (DI/COUNT) 'DOWNTON ABBEY' 



T)ul)fcn MsttfWii JxJ/mL Galway 


WHISKEY 
AND GOLF! 

Sounds like. ..a bachelor 
party. No chance you're 
getting away with this 
as a romantic getaway. 
Butforan adventurous 
plus-one, it's the luck of 
the Irish to boast the world's 
best course and most 
famous distillery — plus all 
the crumbling romantic 
bolt-holes and sleek Euro 
wine bars she’ll love. 

DRIVE (IN BOTH 
MEANINGS) 

FROM DUBLIN 

Founded in 1894, 
Portmarnockis links golf in 
all its glory. If the post-round 


pints of Guinness aren’t 
enough, duck into Teeling 
Distillery in Dublin's 
Newmarket — the first 
distillery to open here in 
125 years. It's not the 
world-famous Jameson 
HQ down the road, but 
that’s the point — toast the 
small-batch hooch. And 
now, here's what romantic 
fish-and-chips looks like: 
plump croguettes of local 
hake at Etto, a teensy 
Italian-infused spot that 
exemplifies Dublin's new 
cool. Less candlelight? 

Try Fish Shop, a hipstery 
update on the classic 
“chippy," run by two 
clever London street-food 


vets. Crash at The Dean, 
Dublin's newest boutigue 
hotel, near swan-filled 
St. Stephen's Green. Rooms 
are sexy and Ace-ian, 
and a glassed-in rooftop 
bar with gnarled olive 
trees offers a panoramic 
view of ye city center. 

VENTURE TO 
THE NORTH 

Roar up the motorwayed 
east coast from Dublin 

to Newcastle, Northern 
Ireland. “Sat nav” will 
direct you to Royal County 
Down, just named world 
number one by Golf Digest. 
A favorite of Rory Mcllroy, 
RCD is marked by clever 


blind shots and insane 
views; snap up a colorful 
local caddie. 

DODGE SHEEP 
ALONG THE 
VILD ATLANTIC 

Time to score points by 
re-enacting every romantic 
comedy she's ever seen 
about falling in love with 
some muddy-Wellied 
Irish local. From Newcastle 
it's just a hop, skip, and 
very long jump to Ireland's 
Wild Atlantic Way, a 
scenic highway that 
hugs — like scary-hugs — 
the western coastline. 
Look dope while coolly 
dodging sheep. 


WHAT DO OPTION #1 PAY IT. FORFEIT TEMPORARY ILLUSION OF 
I DO IF I GET JASON BOURNE FANTASY. OPTION #2: SKIP TOWN. PIN IT 
A TICKET? TO YOUR OFFICE CUBE. FEAR ENTERING E.U. FOR LIFE. 


LIVE 'DOWNTON' 
(WITH A LESS 
SNOOTY ACCENT) 

So she loves Downton 
Abbey — -but $1,500 
a night for a frilly manor 
of retirees is your own 
personal hell. A killer 
compromise: Ballynahinch 
Castle, an 18th-century 
estate in Connemara, and 
nearby(-ish) Galway for a 
night out. Just know 
“Galway Girl” will be stuck 
in your head for weeks. 

— SARAH BALL 


BMW 18 

Custom-order any BMW, 
pick it up at the factory, 
putz around for 14 days, 
then ship it home. 
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They get high in the dark, 
in their rooms, while their 
parents sleep down the hall. 





They shoot up at work, 
looking over their shoulders, 
twitching in their cubicles. 


They doit until 
their families 
are shattered, 
their jobs are 
gone, and 
their lives are 
in pieces. 


And then they go to ReSTART, 
the country's leading rehab 
center for men addic 

video games. 


N BENDOLNICK 

steps inside a place 
where an Xbox is 
an illicit substance 
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The worst parts, Callum says now, were the mornings — the 
five-minute drives back home at 6 or 7 a.m. after another 
night spent planted in front of his office computer, battling 
druids and death knights. The painful San Antonio parking- 
lot-at-dawn sunlight. The faces of commuters headed in the 
opposite direction, fresh from nights of sleep. 


'M' 


Callum would time his entry into the house 
so that his mom might mistake the front- 
door alarm chirp for the arrival of their 
housekeeper. Then he’d sneak upstairs to get 
an hour or two of sleep, after which— head- 
ing back now to the office he’d just left— he’d 
feel so exhausted and ashamed that only 
one activity offered even the slightest relief: 
more World of Warcraft. 

It hadn’t always been this bad. In high 
school Callum had been your standard- 
issue game-addled 16-year-old: a few hours 
a day of Warcraft mixed in with ordinary 


Texas teenage stuff— football, basketball, 
seeing Vampire Weekend play at Austin City 
Limits. Then he went to college at Southern 
Methodist, where, despite swearing off gam- 
ing, he performed poorly in class— so much 
so that his mom decided he needed to come 
home and get a job. This is when his prob- 
lems (although he didn’t think of them as 
problems) really started. 

Callum was embarrassed to tell his friends 
that he’d failed out of school, so he stopped 
talking to nearly all of them. His moth- 
er’s boyfriend, Chris, a natural-resources 


lawyer, finagled Callum a job as a legal aide 
at his firm— Callum’s office a few floors below 
Chris’s— which placed Callum directly in 
that professional sweet spot of being both 
unnecessary and difficult to fire. There was 
no school, no social life, no responsibilities 
to prevent him from spending all his time 
gaming, and so that’s what he did, with an 
industriousness few knew Callum possessed. 

Each morning, after coming into the office, 
Callum would spend 20 or so minutes read- 
ing depositions, maybe, or running errands 
to the courthouse. Then, with the door 
closed, he would play World of Warcraft. His 
fingers hovering over the keyboard, ready 
to switch to another program if a manager 
came near, he would play until the last of his 
colleagues went home for the day at 7 p.m . 

Which is to say that before World of 
Warcraft became Callum’s disease, it was 
something like his job. He adhered to a 
schedule; he trained; he joined a guild (his 
in-game team, the spell-casting mages and 
ax-wielding warriors that doubled as avatars 
for friends he’d never met). In free moments 
he would study the keystrokes of his rivals, 
angling for efficiencies. At one point, in one 
aspect of the game, Callum was— of the more 
than seven million people who play World of 
Warcraft— ranked seventh. (Upon learning 
that he cracked the top ten, finally, after years 
of effort, he stood up, realized he had no one 
to celebrate with, and sat down.) 

Even this victory wasn’t good enough for 
him: He adjusted the resolution on his office 
computer to the point where he could barely 
see the game, hoping to free up more process- 
ing power and thereby afford himself a few 
extra milliseconds of responsiveness. When 
this didn’t work, he ordered, with the last 
$2,000 in his savings account, a souped-up 
Origin gaming laptop. He entertained 
thoughts of becoming number one. He con- 
sidered maybe even going pro. 

It wasn’t that Callum loved the time he 
spent playing, really. Despite the hours 
he poured into it, World of Warcraft actu- 
ally brought him less pleasure, minute by 
minute, than making notes on a deposi- 
tion. Playing was just the only balm capable 
of alleviating the increasing shame he felt 
about how much he played. 

At the end of each workday, Callum would 
walk out of the building with his colleagues, 
but instead of driving home, he’d circle 
around to McDonald’s (burger, ten-piece 
nuggets), then the gas station (six Monster 
energy drinks), and then head back to the 
office. Because the daytime playing was 
basically just maintenance, the Warcraft 
equivalent of chores. Night was when 
Callum and his guild really got down to busi- 
ness. Callum would put on his helicopter- 
pilot headset and, powered by 96 ounces of 
chemical energy, play until the San Antonio 
sun crept up. 


This Is Your Brain on Video Games 


We’re only starting to glean the effects of carjacking hookers and killing terrorists 
for hours on end. Here's what we know: A lot. And almost nothing. 



Studies show they 
can improve visual 
processing — it 
takes coordination 
to cap a running 
pedestrian — as well 
as help kids cope with 
dyslexia or a lazy eye. 
Thanks, Grand Theft 
Ophthalmologist! 


One study claimed 
that Call of Duty- 
esque shooter games 
do make players more 
aggressive, but not 
necessarily more 
likely to cause harm to 
other people — besides 
boring them with talk 
of kill/death ratios. 


Video Games: WTF! 

Video games can 
potentially increase 
gray matter or 
decrease gray 
matter, according to 
divergent studies. 
Fingers crossed you 
get the good kind of 
brain deformation. 

— CLAY SKIPPER 
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The lies Callum told his family to sustain 
all this— because not everyone is impressed 
by global efficiency rankings— became 
increasingly elaborate and unconvincing. He 
was, he told his mom, spending his nights 
working out at Life Time Fitness; he couldn’t 
exercise during normal hours, he explained, 
because he was embarrassed to have people 
looking at his body. 

His family wasn’t that oblivious. On 
January 5, a Monday, Chris walked into 
Callum’s office and told him that his mom 
needed help at home. Callum drove the 
five-minute route, thinking nothing of it. But 
when he walked into his living room, he found 
his entire family standing, waiting: Callum’s 
divorced parents, whom he hadn’t seen in the 
same room in he didn’t know how long. Two 
of his three elder sisters. Chris. Callum took a 
seat, and one by one his family members sat 
down and read aloud letters they’d written 
to him. I hate what these games are doing to 
you, I’m so worried for you, I hope you’ll get 
help. Every person cried. Callum sat speech- 
less. And then a fiftysomething bearded 
man named Scott stepped forward, flown 
in at Callum’s parents’ behest from a place 


Callum would put on 
his helicopter-pilot 
headset and, powered 
by 96 ounces of 
chemical energy, play 
until the San Antonio 
sun crept up. 
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in Redmond, Washington, called ReSTART, 
the nation’s first residential center for digital 
addiction. Operating closely with local 12-step 
addiction-recovery groups, ReSTART aims to 
take young men like Callum— broken-down, 
computer-obsessed— and make them once 
again fit for society. 

Scott explained that if Callum chose to go 
to ReSTART, he would be there for a mini- 
mum of 45 days, and that if Callum wanted, 
he could go there immediately. Callum, still 
unable to speak, just nodded. His sisters had 
already packed his bags. He was on a plane to 
Seattle two hours later. 


To get to ReSTART you can either 
ruin your life by playing video games 
20 hours a day or you can take Route 
202 15 minutes south from downtown 
Redmond. The road runs between stands of 
pine trees so tall that they register as dark 
green canyon walls. The whole landscape, 
once you get clear of the strip malls and 
self-storage facilities, feels damp, forested, 
vaguely Jurassic. 

The ReSTART house (it is, despite being 
called a center, just a suburban house) stands 
massive, blue and shingle-roofed, with a yard 
that features a tree house and a chicken coop 
and a stone chess set with pieces that come up 
past your knees. The place looks like it could 
belong to your hippie aunt, and it sort of does. 
A social worker named Cosette Rae, along 
with a therapist named Hilarie Cash, founded 
ReSTART in what until then had been Rae’s 
house. They converted some rooms on the 
second floor into offices, painted inspirational 
quotes on the wall (“What lies before us and 
what lies behind us are tiny matters. . !’), and 
opened for business in the summer of 2009. 

Since then ReSTART has treated some- 
thing like 200 people. A typical stay lasts 
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between 45 and 90 days, and costs $26,000 
(expensive-sounding, but typical for live-in 
rehab of any type). Upon arrival patients 
must surrender all digital devices. Nearly 
every ReSTART patient is a male between 
the ages of 18 and 28. (The program has 
recently started accepting women, but so 
far they are thin on the ground.) ReSTART 
occasionally accepts patients bedeviled by 
online shopping or social media, but video 
games are the meth of the digitally addicted 
world: wildly popular and horribly destruc- 
tive. It isn’t that video games are so differ- 
ent from other online fixations, the founders 
of ReSTART believe, it’s just that they’re 
more extreme. The devout social-media user 
might worry what people think of the witty 
“character” he plays on Twitter; Callum 
cared so much about the fate of his World 
of Warcraft alter ego— a tall blue-haired 
elf he named Voga— that he adopted the 
schedule of a Navy SEAL. 

Hilarie Cash presides over ReSTART, 
part therapist, part den mother. About 
20 years ago, in 1994— right around when 
most of ReSTART’s current patients were 
being born— Cash was working as a ther- 
apist in Redmond, the town in which 
Microsoft is headquartered, when a man 
came into her office. He was a Microsoft 
employee in his twenties who couldn’t stop 
talking about a computer game. This was a 
proto-multiplayer online game, a text-only 
version of Dungeons & Dragons. His mar- 
riage broke up over it. He lost his job. 

To that point, Cash had had a standard 
therapeutic practice built to help clients cope 
with depression, anxiety, and life crises of all 
types, but with that patient, her life turned. 
She started giving lectures about digital 
addiction. She wrote a book. She became 
increasingly convinced that her Dungeons 
& Dragons-playing Microsoft employee 
had been Patient Zero in an epidemic whose 
significance went far beyond video games 
and which the psychiatric establishment was 
failing to grasp. She decided that she wanted 
to open a rehab center for Internet addicts, 
and when Cosette Rae approached Cash six 
years ago to offer the ReSTART house, she 
did. Ring the bell on a typical weekday and 
Cash will greet you at the door— friendly, wel- 
coming, and deeply, deeply concerned. 


4 s 4 s nJ/ nJ/ -> -> 

■a The vibe inside the ReSTART 
house is : morning after a high school 
' sleepover. Guys with greasy hair 
trail around wrapped in polyester blankets. 
There’s a big suburban-style kitchen and a 
beige-carpeted music room with a piano and 
a couple of guitars. Throughout the house 
is the faint Cheetos-ish smell that tends to 
prevail when college-age men congregate 
in numbers larger than one. The lighting is 
aquatically dim. 



When I visit in late winter of 2015, the 
patients at ReSTART, besides Callum, are: 

• Luke (who asked that his name be 
changed), a 26-year-old from Michigan who 
was an aerospace engineer and who has only 
just arrived a couple of days ago; 

• Paul (also a changed name), an 18-year- 
old from San Lrancisco who deeply loves 
the house’s animals and who is graduating 
tomorrow; 

• Thom (real name), a 24-year-old from 
Connecticut who struggles with the house’s 
no-profanity rule and who looks like he could 
play bass for Smash Mouth. 

Their routes to ReSTART all, with allow- 
ance for biographical and geographical 
variations, more or less resemble Callum’s. 
Luke hit his nadir in Maryland, spending all 
day immersed in World of Warcraft, lying 
to his boss about working from home. Paul 


dropped out of school and cut himself off 
from his friends and family in order to play 
Vindictus 18 to 20 hours a day. Thom lived 
with his parents, working as a cashier at a 
car dealership, spending his every off-hour 
drinking scotch and playing League of 
Legends. Each of their biographies could 
probably be rendered best by a graph in 

which TIME SPENT PLAYING VIDEO GAMES 

ascends exponentially while time spent in 
reality plunges to near zero. 

When I first visit, two months after Callum 
arrived, he is nothing like the sleepless junkie 
who left Texas. He’s confident and gregari- 
ous, with a missionary’s zeal for the psychol- 
ogy books he reads in his daily downtime. 
He whips up guacamole for the staff and 
pronounces things “bailer” and exudes, gen- 
erally, the air of an RA who hopes that the 
school year never ends. 




This core group of patients is supple- 
mented by a handful of recent graduates 
who are now in what ReSTART calls Phase II, 
meaning: a group apartment in Redmond, a 
menial job, a sponsor. These Phase II guys, 
in whom I detect the slight arrogance that 
comes with being allowed a flip phone, drift 
in and out of the house, attending meetings 
and therapy groups at their discretion, help- 
ing themselves to glasses of orange juice from 
the communal fridge. 

Most of the time it’s just Callum, Paul, 
Thom, and Luke, facing one another and 
the expanse of the day. Informationally, the 
men of ReSTART live in a state of perpetual 
cyber-sequestration. Viral videos do not 
infect them; raging online controversies may 
as well take place on another planet. Each 
morning meeting concludes with a weather 
report, and to deliver this report, whoever’s 


FAR LEFT 

Callum, in ReSTART’s tree house. 
ReSTART had a trampoline, but 
it was deemed unsafe. 

NEAR LEFT 

ReSTART patients Luke (not his 
real name), top, and Thom. 


leading the meeting will turn around 
and look out the window. (“Pretty 
much default” is Thom’s term for the 
Northwest’s ambient grayness.) 

“Did the Spurs win last night?” 
I ask Callum one day, in journalist 
rapport-building mode. 

“I have no idea.” 

Which makes sense. (Almost. Each 
morning there is, in the kitchen, the 
day’s newspaper, but it’s unclear 
whether the patients at ReSTART 
know how to work a newspaper.) 

Knowledge of the outside world 
is only the most obvious distortion 
caused by the house’s lack of dig- 
ital technology. Time here is also 
cordoned off, controlled, slowed 
to a drip. You know that episode of 
Star Trek where the Voyager finds a 
planet on which time passes much 
faster than on Earth, whole centuries 
in what we’d experience as an hour? 
The ReSTART house is the opposite. 

Time moves with such slowness 
that you think you’ve been slipped 
something; the hour after lunch 
crawls like a slug across a window- 
pane. Into this void, every sched- 
uled activity— every group-therapy 
session, every lesson in construc- 
tive communication— arrives like a 
solar eclipse. We didn’t miss it, did 
we? Is it two o’clock yet? Today’s is 
the most anticipated and dreaded 
appointment of all. For the men of 
ReSTART— many of whom arrive spectacu- 
larly out of shape— it’s CrossFit time. 

The instructor is a ponytailed fortysome- 
thing woman with a cursive i can do all 
things through christ tattoo on her 
forearm. The house’s garage has been con- 
verted into a gym, with rows of kettlebells, 
wooden boxes, pull-up bars. Signs shout from 
the walls: dreams don’t work unless 

YOU DO. I y BURPEES. 

Today’s workout is the Dirty 30, mean- 
ing 30 box jumps, 30 knees-to-elbows, 30 
medicine-ball throws. . . Thom is in visible dis- 
tress before the first box has been leapt upon. 
His torso is a luxury pillow: pale, bountiful, 
lush. He weighs 240 pounds, and he likes to 
remind everyone of this fact. Watching Paul 
do a pull-up: “Yeah, try that with 240 pounds.” 
Learning that Callum has gone off for a 
warm-up run: “Well, I weigh two-forty, so...” 


The rest of the guys— even Paul, who is as 
wiry as Thom is soft— take to the workout 
with surprising gusto. They clap and whoop 
and bob along to the dance-pop blasting from 
speakers. These are the guys as they might 
have been had they never fallen for guilds 
and loot quests: sweaty, competitive, full of 
opinions about proper dead-lift form. 

The theory behind the daily exercise- 
aside from that these guys desperately need 
to get in shape— is twofold: The patients need 
to learn to take pride in something other 
than their digital lives, and they need to learn 
a suite of basic life skills, of which exercise is 
only one. Most of ReSTART’s patients arrive 
with real-world skills that are the precise 
inverse of their video-game skills. They don’t 
know how to cook, so they have an evening 
supervisor— a former chef named Ryan— 
who teaches them how to saute chicken and 
chop herbs. They don’t know how to socialize 
outside of video games, so a woman named 
Linda visits each week and teaches them how 
to identify and express their feelings. 

Their most significant deficit, though, 
is that, absent digital devices, they don’t 
know how to fill a day. This is the most jar- 
ring thing for new arrivals at ReSTART: 
How am I supposed to fill 24 hours? So their 
boredom between sessions is no accident; it 
is purposeful boredom, practice boredom. 
And exercise, the ReSTART staff believes, is 
among the most potent boredom antidotes 
there are. 

It’s also the closest the men of ReSTART 
can get to playing a video game, which might 
account for the special place gym time holds 
in their racing hearts. They can feel their 
waning energy points in their legs; they 
can slap their fellow players right on their 
sweaty backs. When the instructor presses 
the button on her stopwatch, indicating that 
the last of them has finished, they can stand 
flush-faced and panting, happily eyeing their 
names on a leaderboard on the wall. 

/ l s 'T' vfi nL -> -> 

At some point in my time at 
| ReSTART, I find myself beginning 

^ to feel smug about my own Internet 
use. Like every other person I know, I spend 
more time online than is probably optimal, 
productivity- and happiness-wise, and so 
before I arrived I had an apprehension that 
I might be in for a Shutter Island- type rever- 
sal. Here I’d think I was visiting ReSTART 
as a journalist, but once inside, I would be 
recognized for the wretch I was, the gates 
would slam shut, and I’d be cuffed, device- 
less, to a narrow bed. 

But now, having spent some time among 
actual addicts, I’m feeling positively spar- 
tan. A bit of compulsive e-mail-checking, an 
afternoon lost to Twitter here and there... 
This doesn’t demand treatment; it demands 
a medal. If you find (continued on next page) 
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yourself feeling similarly complacent, and 
would like to go on feeling that way, do not 
speak with Hilarie Cash. 

Cash is an unremittingly warm and gra- 
cious woman. She likes to ride horses, and 
she has the patrician, cheerful manner of an 
elementary-school headmistress. She just hap- 
pens to bear news of the apocalypse. 

One night, while we sit in the dingy lobby 
of a church, waiting for the guys to get out of a 
12-step meeting, Cash decides to uncork a bot- 
tle of misery for me. She tells me about South 
Korea, where the government has declared 
Internet addiction a national public-health 
crisis, and where schoolkids are screened 
for Internet addiction the way U.S. kids are 
screened for lice. She tells me about the pie 
chart of human needs, and how Internet 
use, even the ordinary Facebook-in-the- 
elevator kind, threatens to crowd out such 
basics as sleep and exercise. She tells me she’s 
bewildered there aren’t more centers like 
ReSTART. (There are at least three others, in 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and California.) 


We re less able than 
we once were to sit in 
a restaurant 

attention to the person in 
front of but we’re more 
able to track tiny objects 
moving across a screen. 


She also tells me, nearly in passing, that she 
thinks almost everyone who owns a smart- 
phone is mildly addicted to it. Which is some- 
how both obvious and surprising, and which 
crystallizes something that I hadn’t entirely 
appreciated before our conversation: To be 
an addict is not necessarily to be wandering 
alleys shoeless in search of a fix. According to 
Cash, we live surrounded by— or maybe as— 
high-functioning addicts. 

Cash gives me the look that therapists use 
to mean “Explore that.” And I do. Here’s an 
alarming analogy about addiction, courtesy 
of David Linden, one of the authors ReSTART 
recommends its patients read. Imagine, 
Linden says, you’re training a dog to come 
when you call it. If you call it over once and 
give it a T-bone steak, it will be delighted, 
but may not get the message. If, on the other 
hand, you call the dog 100 times, and each 
time it comes you give it a tiny bit of steak, the 
dog never gets that orgiastic T-bone high— 
but that dog will be yours for life. 

According to a UK study, the average smart- 
phone user looks at his phone— handing the 


pleasure center of his brain a tiny piece of 
steak— 221 times a day. This is the behavior 
Cash has in mind when she says we don’t have 
a good handle on our digital lives. She actually 
begins to cry, telling me how worried she is 
about the generation of toddlers growing up 
with iPhones in their hands, and by the time 
we finish talking I feel like flinging my phone 
off the nearest cliff. 

Instead, in the hope of outing Cash as an 
alarmist, I call a handful of experts, each of 
whom I ask some version of the same question: 
Things aren’t that bad, are they? 

The answers I get are maddeningly incon- 
clusive. Yes, these digital devices are doing 
something to us— and the younger we are, the 
more they’re doing— but just what that some- 
thing is, and whether it is on balance good or 
bad, the experts aren’t willing to say. We’re less 
able than we once were to sit in a restaurant 
paying attention to the person in front of us, 
but we’re more able to track tiny objects mov- 
ing across a screen. So does this spell a future 
of socially stunted keyboard-tapping, or one 
of being perfectly suited for our increasingly 
tech-centric jobs? And even if we are losing 
the capacity for deep attention, is that such 
a bad thing? Or is it just evolution: As beaks 
adapt to food environments, so do brains 
adapt to information environments. For these 
sorts of answers— assuming there are any— we 
need more data. 

David Greenfield, founder of the Center for 
Internet and Technology Addiction: “We’d 
need multiple generations, control groups...” 

Marc Potenza, professor of psychiatry at 
Yale: We’re in “a large-scale social experiment 
in which we don’t have the answers.” 

Michael Rich, director of the Center on 
Media and Child Health: “The bottom line is, 
we have no idea.” 

So okay, maybe it isn’t quite time for the 
CDC to set up the emergency tents. But we 
are all, in Greenfield’s words, walking around 
with “the world’s smallest slot machines” in 
our pockets— devices that dispense rewards, 
in the form of texts and likes and shares, with 
precisely the sort of unpredictable sched- 
ule that our monkey brains find irresistible. 
Ever study the expressions of people deep in 
a slot-machine binge? That blend of profound 
anxiety and semi-catatonic boredom may not 
be symptomatic of a disease, but it’s not a reas- 
suring vision of our future, either. 


V. 

BUT ENOUGH WITH the brooding; it’s 
Paul’s last night. Which means pizza at a joint 
called MOD in Redmond. Everyone piles into 
ReSTART’s white SUV, Cash in the driver’s 
seat, all the guys bearing the high spirits of 
camp counselors on their night off. 

A Phase II patient named Neil (name 
changed) sits up front and sets off mock 
outrage by putting on the soundtrack to 
the Harry Potter musical. (Luke asks if he 
can claim a Harry Potter addiction, thereby 
requiring it to be turned off.) Music is a big, 
weird deal at ReSTART. The patients are lim- 
ited to old, Internet-less iPods and CDs their 
parents send. Each song is like a piece of fresh 
fruit in wartime Britain. 

While we wait for our pizza, Paul tells me 
about flunking out of college, playing Vindictus 
all day, neglecting his dog. He has a faint blond 


puberty mustache and the timidity of a wood- 
land creature. Tomorrow he’ll sit in a room 
with ReSTART staff and his baffled-seeming 
parents, defending his readiness for gradua- 
tion. (Before leaving, each patient must pre- 
sent a life-balance plan, explaining how he will 
incorporate digital devices healthily back into 
his life.) But tonight is for double-stacked pizza 
and nostalgia. 

Neil— who’s British, and who seems far too 
sophisticated and wry to be here— tells me 
his game was Hearthstone. (“Not worth play- 
ing, honestly.”) He’s been at ReSTART since 
October, which makes him the veteran of the 
group. He has black hair that hangs in his eyes 
and the manner of a young Bob Dylan: You 
can never tell if he’s making fun of you, which 
makes you long for his approval. 

On the ride home, Neil puts on Queen’s 
Greatest Hits, to surprising acclaim. “We Are 
the Champions” comes on. Freddie Mercury 
is singing to a car full of young men whose 
greatest accomplishments involve dam- 
age-per-second ratios, and we’re heading 
back, under psychiatric supervision, to a 
house with a mandatory 10:30 p.m. bedtime. 
The SUV cruises smoothly on through the 
wooded dark toward the center. The guys’ 
faces wear expressions of triumph. No time 
for loooooserrrrrrs! 


VI. 

BACK IN THE HOUSE, it’s time for evening 
meeting. The patients gather in a circle in 
the sunken living room and take turns shar- 
ing their day: what they achieved, who they 
helped, what they learned about themselves. 

Paul leads the meeting, in honor of it being 
his last night, and this is the most I ever hear 
him speak. He says he’s feeling nervous. He 
says he’s going to miss the chickens. He says 
he’s proud he finished his life-balance plan. 

As meeting leader, Paul gets to ask a “cus- 
tom question,” which tonight he decides is 
going to be, “Why are you here?” 

“I’m here,” Thom says, “because at some 
point I handed my life over to a machine.” 
Luke says he’s here because he needed to 
work on himself away from the distractions. 

Callum— who in a couple of days is heading 
back to Texas for the weekend, his first ven- 
ture into civilian life since entering the cen- 
ter-says that he’s here to fully grasp step one 
of the 12 steps: that he is powerless. 

They go around the room one by one, and 
they’re listening to one another so intently, 
and the room is so dim, that the scene feels 
something like a seance. No one else is the 
least bit distracted, but my mind jumps to a 
line by 17th-century philosopher Blaise Pascal: 
“All of humanity’s problems stem from man’s 
inability to sit quietly in a room alone.” 

This, I realize, is the basic skill that ReSTART 
exists to teach. All the deadlifting, the daily- 
intention-setting, the journal -keeping— the 
whole enveloping, expensive program— is 
aimed at something just that simple. In a few 
days, when Callum returns to San Antonio, he 
will close the door to his room, he will sit down, 
and— in a feat that will show up on no global 
online scoreboard— he will try to bear it. £* 

ben dolnick is the author of the novel 
At the Bottom of Everything. This is his 
first story for gq. 
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rotted, discolored. He covered them with his 
hand when he talked. 

He is extremely close to his mother, who 
suffers from an enlarged heart. They call her 
Big Duck. They call his dad Big Jeff. His mom 
and dad call each other brother and sister now. 
His little sister Dora, whom he calls his twin, 
is almost constantly by his side. They call one 
of his brothers, phonetically, Oonphoonk. 
Oonphoonk is in prison on a murder convic- 
tion— another of Thug’s brothers was mur- 
dered outside his house when Thug was a kid. 

Thug recently took possession of two new 
purebred dogs, flown by airplane first-class 
from Snoop Dogg’s dog breeder. 

Thug drinks prescription cough syrup all 
day, takes Xanax, smokes marijuana, eats 
molly. Sometimes he does all of them at once. 
He rarely sleeps. A former friend said Thug 
would stay up for days, take lots of different 
kinds of drugs, then sleep for 24 to 48 hours. 

Thug got in trouble when a mall security 
guard said Thug threatened to shoot him in 
the face. He’s been questioned about bring 
shots at the tour bus of Lil Wayne, who was 
once and probably still is his greatest artis- 
tic hero. (Thug’s former road manager was 
convicted for the incident.) He is known 
to have a temper, to have more— and more 
dangerous— bad blood with different fac- j 
tions in Atlanta than any other rapper. He 
refers to those allied against him as “peas- ■ 
ants.” There are always lots of guns around 
him. The people who travel with him cut an 
equally fashion-forward swath. As GQ’s Style 
Guy, Mark Anthony Green, said during the I 
photo shoot for this story: “You will never 
see bigger guns tucked into smaller pants.” 
His main security guard carries a semiauto- 
matic assault rifle even when Thug’s at the i 
recording studio. Just the week before, a for- 
mer security guard had been assassinated in 
his home near downtown Atlanta. No sign of 
forced entry. Shot to the back of the head. 

And still, the main engine in his life is his 
music, and the world loves it. Thug’s put out 
76 solo tracks in the past two years. He’s at a 
spot now where he can make at least $50,000 
for a verse on another rapper’s song, at least 
$50,000 for every appearance. Last year he j 
did his brst tour and sold out 17 nights. But 


Thugs former security 
guard had been 
assassinated in his home 
near downtown Atlanta. 

No sign of forced entry. 

Shot to the back of the head. 


more than that, Thug has become a kind of 
status symbol, an unadulterated modern 
version of the give-no-fucks rock star for peo- 
ple who don’t care about the pop charts. All 
in ladies’ Uggs. 


DARKNESS HAD DROPPED artlessly 
around the trafhc-choked arteries of greater 
Atlanta. It was circa 8 p.m., the day before our 
interview would take place, and Thug was 
in a black Chevy Suburban being driven to a 
Weeknd concert at the Philips Arena, where 
the Hawks play. He sat behind a (different) 
pair of aggressively mirrored sunglasses. Next 
to him in the car was Lyor Cohen, the legend- 
ary music-industry executive who now works 
with Young Thug. I guess at one point Lyor 
dressed like a hip-hop guy, but now he looks 
and sounds like a well-bred European banker 
getting into his chauffeured Mercedes after his 
acquittal for a white-collar crime. His shirt- 
maker is definitely French. 

Lyor did some shtick about trafhc in Atlanta, 
and how could you call this a city, where’s the 
downtown even, where’s the center of it, how 
can you have a city with no center, get me 
back to New York. Thug didn’t /couldn’t give 
a fuck about the relative deficiencies of the 
urban planning in Atlanta. It would be like 
asking him to get upset about the air quality 
on Saturn. Thug simply played music from the 
mixtape he was working on at maximum vol- 
ume on the SUV’s sound system. 

“You said I need to put a girl on ‘Birthday,’ ” 
he said to Lyor at one point, about a song called 
“Birthday” that was playing. “Maybe Rihanna. 
But you know who I want to do a song with no 
matter what? Adele. Shit’d be over? 

Thug’s manager and partner, a small woman 
named Amina with fragrant hair and knee- 
high burgundy socks with fur trim, said from 
the back of the car: “Lyor, if they met? You 
know they’d have that musician bond. They 
could do it.” 

Thug kept playing his music. He played the 
same songs over and over again at maximum 
volume, like he was sitting in a recording 
studio by himself. The music was other- 
worldly, consistent with the evolution of the 
otherworldly music he’s been creating since 
he started making songs five years ago. Like 
always, it sounded weird, nocturnal, feral, 
funny. Like always, he was talking about 
how many white girls he gets: Pour water off 
a white hitch and call her Ricki Lake. Like 
always, there were wails and grunts and cat- 
erwauls. Like always, the music had kind of 
an internal quality, as if you’re overhearing 
him mumbling to himself while in a dream 
state. Like always, the unintelligibleness was 
punctuated by stuff you could understand 
and yet still not really understand. Like in 
one of my favorite new songs, he reaches this 
point of intense emotional fulcrum; then 
he belts out the words Patrick Ewing. As if 
instead of plaintively screaming “Why me?!” 
he is saying “Patrick Ewing?!” 

But it wasn’t just the same as his other 
music. I listened to his new mixtape, Slime 
Season 3, the music he was playing in the car, 
a lot (all Thug does is play music loudly, and 
all he plays is his own music), and... it’s better 
than anything Thug’s done until now. It feels 
less like a kid trying to sound like a legit rapper 
(like his early songs) and more like a man-boy 


who’d been raised by wolves and suckled on 
. Xanax and mushrooms and Lil Wayne, invent- 
ing his own language. 

For some reason, we all stayed in the car 
after we arrived at the Philips. The VIP 
entrance is underneath the arena, and the 
whole of the Atlanta music overclass/under- 
world was coming through. Famous dudes— 
T.I., 2 Chainz. And still Thug sat there in the 
hollows beneath the Philips, listening to the 
sounds of trucks off the concrete pillars. So 
much poured concrete you could smell the 
rebar. Like all gleaming new arenas, the Philips 
feels immaterial— you can’t look at it without 
involuntarily imagining its demolition. 

Then, the way house cats do in the middle 
of a nap, Thug suddenly roused and made 
to exit the car. We all got ready to follow 


Thug sat there in the 
hollows beneath 
the Philips, listening to 
the sounds of trucks 
off the concrete pillars. So 
much poured concrete 
you could smell the rebar. 


him. Amina quickly opened her purse and 
sprayed a substantial amount of perfume on 
her wrists. Then she leaned over and rubbed 
her wrists against Thug’s neck, perfuming him. 


INSIDE, WE WERE a group of seven or 
j eight. Amina, Dora, Be EL Be (his video 
guy and creative director), Duke (a rapper, 
a compatriot of the imprisoned Atlanta rap 
legend Gucci Mane), Thug’s lumbering secu- 
rity guy with pistol glommed sweatily against 
his back. In a wider orbit: his dad, Big Jeff, 
who traveled tonight with his nerdy teenage 
daughter and filmed the entire evening on 
his iPhone. We followed Thug into a pre- 
party room with T.I. Over to someone’s dress- 
ing room. He’d go one way and we’d go with 
him. He’d switch directions and we’d all get 
pulled along, like boats that had made the 
mistake of harpooning the wrong whale. He 
wandered toward the stage and all but Duke 
and security detached. 

The stage was high above us, built on 
scaffolding. Thug wandered restlessly under- 
neath it, where tired men with ambitious facial 
hair worked at sound consoles and comput- 
ers. Eventually he paused and signaled to one 
of his guys, who took out some small baggies 
containing little white pellets. Like the things 
my children are infrequently allowed to put on 
their ice cream. Thug shook them out onto a 
dollar bill. Would he snort them? Light them? 
What orifice would the pellets go into? He 
made the dollar bill into a little funnel, poured 
them into his mouth with a swig of Sprite. (I 
guess it was molly.) Then he bent over, tied 
his little Raf Simons running sneakers, and 
climbed to the stage. 

Travis Scott was opening for the Weeknd. 
And when Thug grabbed a microphone and 
came on to join him for a couple of songs, 
lights shot out and illuminated 15,000 
screaming white girls in their twenties going 
bananas. Throwing up their slender arms, 
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exposing further their tube-topped midriffs, 
mouthing his name. 

I mean, not every single person in the audi- 
ence was white girls. But they were the salient 
thing out there. I don’t know, that’s maybe 
because it was a Weeknd show. But they all 
seemed to lose their shit when they saw the 
dangerous, the trippy, the unpredictable, the 
GENUINE Young Thug. 


THE NEXT NIGHT, the last night I was with 
him, I was in the studio with Thug. Or, more 
accurately, in the studio not with Thug. It 
was like ten or eleven at that point, but it 
already felt like a million o’clock. Sitting in 
studios with rappers takes years off lives. It’s 
interminable. Here at Patchwerk Recording 
Studios, built into a little bungalow on a res- 
idential street, I was just like the rest of the 
people around Thug: a human with the job 
description of “your time is less valuable than 
his time.” But at elevenish, we’d become an 
entourage without a rapper. 

Thug was there when I’d shown up a couple 
of hours earlier. He was walking around with 
his daughter Haiti, age 5, on his shoulders. 
Haiti’s sister Hayden, age 3, was sitting on her 
mother’s lap. Little perfectly braided heads, 
little matching Timberland boots. Thug spent 
some time snuggling the shit out of those little 
girls. Be EL Be, Thug’s video guy, said Haiti was 
spoiled and very, very smart. She did seem to 
have a savoir faire I hope to learn someday. 

Quavo, one of the principals of Migos, was 
in the recording booth at the moment, work- 
ing on a song called “We Gone Spray on You,” 
about shooting people. Put ice on that pussy 
and y’all made her chill it, he rapped. Put my 
dick in her mouth like a dentist. It was a song 
about shooting people, yes, but it was also a 
song about love. Kind of a weird choice for 
Take Your Daughters to Work Day. 

But Thug had been absent for an hour. 
Dora said he was probably upstairs smok- 
ing weed, since at Patchwerk they don’t let 
you “blow” in the studio. And when I got up 
there, it was like this totally different thing 
had broken out. There was a big room with 
a pool table in the middle and 20, 30 peo- 
ple. Some milling. Some standing along the 
walls. Women chewing gum and flicking at 
their cell-phone screens like moms wait- 
ing at a drop-off birthday party. One guy 
was asleep on a sofa in a pair of sweatpants 
printed with the trademarks of America’s 
most enticing prescription pharmaceuti- 
cals: Xanax, Percocet, Vicodin, Norco, Lortab 
Elixir, Roxicodone. And gathered around 
the big pool table, gamblers were playing a 
high-stakes dice game. 

Thug was at one end of the table, eating 
Hot Fries from a vending machine (only thing 
I ever saw him eat), wearing a Bathing Ape 
hoodie and holding upwards of $10,000 in 
twenties and hundreds. Offset, from Migos, 


Thug is able to channel a 
kind of genuine nihilism 
that most people rapping 
about their rough 
neighborhoods just cant do. 


was standing next to him holding a similar 
amount, his dreads gathered in three hair 
elastics like a tricorn hat. And around the 
table were a bunch of gamblers. A guy named 
Burger, maybe 350 pounds, who I’d had the 
unfortunate opportunity to discover earlier in 
the night had totally destroyed the bathroom 
at the studio. Next to him was a dude named 
Killa. There was another guy, in a black track- 
suit with hair pulled into two braided pigtails, 
and a dude all in butterscotch (sweater, pants, 
boots) whose strategy was just talking unceas- 
ing shit (“You ain’t a gambler, you a rambler”). 

“This is how it is in the hood,” one of the 
guys in the room said. “Some dudes can’t 
rap or hoop or whatever. So they gamble all 
the rich guys.” 

The dice game was unofficiated. The play- 
ers would try to trick you, bully you, out of 
your money. Order was maintained only by a 
mutual understanding that none of these were 
dudes you wanted to fuck with. 

Be EL Be was up here now, and he explained 
the scene to me. “There are two Thugs,” he 
said. “One a rapper and one a gambler. This 
ain’t Thug, it’s Lil Jeff. I think he like shooting 
dice more than rapping.” Then he said, “I saw 
him win a $100,000 watch a couple weeks ago. 
Lost all this money and then took it all and 
the watch, tricked them. He’s slick. That’s why 
they call him Slime.” 

The people closest to Thug don’t necessarily 
love his gambling habit. 

“A lot of times, me and his sisters keep them 
away,” Be EL Be said. “They come around like, 
‘Where Slime at?’ And we’re like, ‘No, you had 
your fun and won your money. Not today.’ 
Mama Duck hates gambling. It’s how she lost 
her son.” Bennie, the brother Thug saw die on 
the sidewalk, was killed over a gambling dis- 
pute. “But Thug gonna do what Thug gonna 
do.” He would stay at this table gambling until 
two the next afternoon. 

People— even people who live in the same 
world he does— find Young Thug to be truly 
scary. One of his primary character traits is: 
disproportionate response. All stakes are high 
with him— I saw Thug and his sister almost 
cause a riot because a door wasn’t opened 
for them at the Weeknd show. I thought Dora 
was going to swing at someone. An Atlanta 
guy who knows him said that’s the kind of 
person he is. “He just jumped off the porch,” 
this person told me, using an expression for 
someone who only recently came out of the 
hood. Having a rapper tell you about how 
street they are, that’s expected at this point. 
So much of rap is just unrelenting sameness. 
The entourage, the SUVs, the prescription 
cough syrup, the weed, the late-night stu- 
dio sessions. So many of the stories told in 
rap songs are the same, too. Bitches, drugs, 
experiencing death and destruction. And 
unfortunately, since that part of the story has 
been told for 30 years, it often doesn’t have 
much power anymore. Tragedy x volume = 
no impact. In a sense, Thug is telling the same 
stories we’ve become desensitized to. But it’s 
not his stories that make Thug an electric 
presence. It’s Thug himself. He is the prod- 
uct. Thug is able to channel a kind of genuine 
nihilism that most people rapping about their 
rough neighborhoods just can’t do. 

I have never been around anyone like 
Thug. He doesn’t care about your feelings. 
He seems to entirely lack empathy. Not in the 


sense that he doesn’t feel bad when babies get 
killed, I’m sure he does. But in the sense that 
he seems not to know how you (and by you, 
I mean me and most of the people reading 
this article) see the world. He cannot trans- 
late himself for you. He does not appear to 


I tried to get into the 
important topics for Thug. 
Namely: Is he going to 
die. Can he move from a 
real life to the life of a safe, 
wealthy, famous person. 


have any interest in trying. He does not code 
shift, as they say. He has only a single code. 
Among artists, he may be the most authentic 
I’ve ever met. That authenticity makes him a 
hero to the people who come from that same 
universe, and a figure of intrigue to people 
who don’t— kind of the ultimate in black-male 
fetishism. It’s his ability to close himself off 
from the world most people live in that gives 
him his power. He’s not playing a role for 
you, because he doesn’t seem to be able to 
see himself from your perspective and play 
to your desires. But how long can you con- 
tinue to live in that small south Atlanta 
world? How long can you channel a mental- 
ity in which you’re going to fuck people up 
if they don’t open a door for you? How long 
can you stay up all night playing high-stakes 
self-regulated dice games? How long can a 
very successful millionaire musician keep 
the rest of the world at bay? 

I asked his former manager where he 
expects Thug to be in ten years, and he said, 
“Either dead or in jail.” 


WHEN WE FINALLY s at down for our inter- 
view, I asked him that same question: Where 
do you think you’ll be in ten years? 

“Shit. Top of the world. You know where. 
Where everybody want to be.” 

He sat there in his skinny jeans, his jew- 
els and finery, inscrutable behind those 
sunglasses, as if posing for a royal portrait. 
He looked like Cate Blanchett in Elizabeth— 
he’s long of neck like that. Pharrell, when I 
met him, reminded me of a fairy king. Thug 
reminds me more of the Shakespearean kind, 
consumed, probably understanding that he’s 
in a tragedy. But the strange thing about the 
interview wasn’t how weird and otherworldly 
he was. Today, for some reason, he was nor- 
mal. You could imagine him as a boy wearing 
a costume. Since he’s been thinking about 
marriage, I asked him what he’d want his 
wedding to be like. 

“Like Heaven Gates.” I didn’t know what 
that meant, so I asked him again. “Like,” he 
said more slowly, “Heaven Gates.” Okay. How 
many people? “A million,” he said. “I want 
everyone to see it.” And who’d play the music? 
“Bob Marley and Kanye West.” And the food? 
“Soul food. My mom would cook, of course. She 
cook everything. Neck bone. She like real, real, 
like, motherfuckin’ black-people food. Like 
oxtail and shit. All kinda crazy shit.” 

Then we talked a little about his domestic 
life. All his kids have their own rooms when 
they visit. Having kids, he said, is the hardest 
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thing he’s ever done. “They ain’t easy. It be 
like, ‘If I could take this back? Yes, what the 
fuck was I thinking!’ Haha.” I told him that 
my advice to friends who don’t have kids is 
to imagine all the stuff they like doing with 
their time, and Thug cut me off— “Cain’t. 
That’s the main part. It’s not even taking 
care of the kids. The main part is you won’t 
be able to do what you always did. That’s the 
number one rule to having a kid: You can’t 
be who you were.” 

And do they go to public school or private? 
“Private school. Of course.” 

“Do you go to PTA meetings and shit?” 

“No.” 

“What would the other parents be like if you 
did?” 

“They probably freak out. I can’t do stuff 
like that. It’s just hectic.” So, I said, you’d be 
uncomfortable in that environment? “No. 
Comfortable, because I don’t give a damn. 
I don’t care. I’d be like, ‘Nigga, I’m Young 
Thug, millionaire. Fuck how you think.’ ” Did 
it take you a long time to think like that after 
you had money? “No,” he said, “I ain’t never 
gave a fuck.” 

I tried to get into the important topics for 
Thug. Namely: Is he going to die. Can he move 
from a real life to the life of a safe, wealthy, 
famous person. I began by asking what he’d 
known about the murder of his former security 
guard. “Oh,” he said, as if he hadn’t remem- 
bered who he was. “He was my security for, 
like, a month.” Do you know what happened 
to him? “Nah. I just seen it on the news. 
Somebody called me like, ‘Nigga you had work- 
ing with you, somebody broke into his house, 
killed him,’ some shit like that.” Then he said, 
distancing himself, “I ain’t seen that nigga in 
a minute, though. He wasn’t my real security. 
He was a security guard at clubs. And I always 
used to go to the same club. So we just ended 
up choppin’ it up one day and he ended up 
working with me for, like, three weeks.” 

So I asked him more directly: Is it danger- 
ous to be you? 

“It’s dangerous to be anybody popular.” 

True. But come on, I said. Some people are 
in more danger than others. Why is it that 
way for you? Do people want to prove some- 
thing with you? 

“Oh, people want to prove a point,” he said. 
“I don’t know what the hell they be thinking. I 
don’t understand why everybody be jooging at 
me.” “Jooging at” kind of means giving some- 
one a hard time. 

Later, when we’d moved on, we were talking 
about being a “fmesser.” A fmesser is someone 
who gets what he wants by tricking people, by 
being psychologically superior. I asked him 
what’s the number one thing to know if you 
want to be a fmesser. “Never back down,” he 
said. This seemed true. You can get away with 
a lot simply by pressing forward, sticking with 
your finesse in the face of mounting odds. But, 
I asked him, isn’t there a time to back down? 
Would you ever back down? 

“Nooooo.” 

Would you rather get shot than back down? 

“No,” he said. “I’d much rather back down 
than get shot up.” He paused for a minute. “But 
I know I would get shot up. Because I won’t 
back down. I’m not backing down.” # 

devin friedman is gq/s director of 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156 

A FEW DAYS BEFORE we meet, Bieber 
makes the sort of headlines pre-“acknowl- 
edging” Bieber used to, when he is asked to 
leave a site of pre-Columbian archaeolog- 
ical ruins in Mexico. His alleged crimes: 
climbing on 700-year-old not-climb-on-able 
ruins; performing acts so diabolical the 
Spanish-language reports describe them sim- 
ply as “doing outrages.” (A local official even- 
tually told Entertainment Tonight that Bieber 
“pulled his pants down and insulted our staff.”) 

Today, by the pool, I ask Bieber if he’d like to 
clear up what happened in Tulum. First Bieber 
calls out to one of his hulking bodyguards (“Yo, 
Mikey!”) and asks him to please bring his silky 
terrier, Esther, over to the cabana. Then he 
begins by telling me it wasn’t in Tulum. 

“I forget where it was. It wasn’t Tulum.” 

It actually was in Tulum. 

“The reason why I went there [n.b.: Tulum ] 
in the first place was to go see those ruins. 
Because I love history. Things that were first.... 
And the Mayans had such a big impact on soci- 
ety today. Whether it’s the calendar, or what- 
ever it may be. They have a lot of firsts.” 

The problems, he says, taking a drag of a 
Newport, arose due to a lack of proper signage. 
When he jumped on a low stone wall to pose 
for a photo, he was unaware it was considered 
off-limits. Oh, and he did pull his pants down. 

“Me and my boys have been doing this thing 
where we moon each other whenever we take a 
picture. So [my friend] went to take my picture, 
and I mooned him. And I guess [the guards] 
thought that I was being disrespectful to the 
site or whatever. That’s not what I was doing. I 
immediately was like, ‘Man, I didn’t mean any 
disrespect. . .,’ but they weren’t really having it. 
They were like, ‘No! You— this disrespectful!’ 
I said, ‘All right, cool— we’ll bounce.’ So I just 
walked out. I just knew it would escalate into 
something else. The dudes that were escorting 
us were like four feet tall, and I just wanted 
to. . . The old Bieber came back, and I wanted to 
smack them around a little bit. But I realized, 
you know what, obviously it looked bad, and it 
was disrespectful, because I was in their sacred 
area, showing my ass and stuff. But it was all 
in good fun. My boys— we do this wherever we 
are. It’s like a last-second thing: They go to take 
a picture, and I just turn [around] . . .but yeah, 
you know, clarifying that, you know, to the 
Mayan people or whatever, whoever was. . .felt 
any disrespect, I’m truly sorry for that. I never 
meant to disrespect anybody.” 


BIEBER IS NOTORIOUSLY ANTSY. In the 
middle of a line of questioning about his coat, 
which is such a complicated tangle of sleeves 
and latticework that I will not even attempt to 
explain it here, except to say that Bieber himself 



describes it as “very a lot,” he suggests we go for 
“a walk.” I soon realize he means through the 
hotel— a tour of the Plaza with Eloise. 

“I’m getting restless. I take Adderall, too.” 

Adderall is a stimulant commonly pre- 
scribed to treat ADHD. Bieber, who is 21, says 
he’s been on it for “about a year now, but I 
think I’m about to get off of it because I feel 
like it’s giving me anxiety.” 

I ask if he intends to replace it with some- 
thing else or wean himself off stimulants 
entirely. 

“Here’s the thing,” he says as we exit the 
pool area. “The doctor’s been telling me that 
the reason I haven’t been able to concentrate 
during the day is because I’m not getting—” 

Bieber is interrupted in the middle of a 
thought about concentration by a tanned, 
wrinkled gentleman— a fellow hotel resident, 
it turns out, who has decided, seemingly at 
this very second, that he might like to attend a 
Justin Bieber concert for free. Bieber extricates 
himself as politely as a Mafia don. We resume 
our conversation in the elevator. 

“I’m not getting restful sleep, so during the 
day I need [Adderall] to concentrate because 
I’m not getting the proper— you know, when 
you sleep, your body creates endorphins, cre- 
ates these things, and when you’re not getting 
that sleep..!’ 

Justin Bieber tells me a lack of sleep is 
compromising his entire immune system. 
He says he hopes to cut out the Adderall and 
replace it with “something really natural, like 
a natural sleep aid. That’s what I’m going to 
New York for.” 

The elevator doors open onto the hotel 
garage (Bieber sent us to the lower level by 
accident), and he and I are immediately face- 
to-face with his Viagra-blue Ferrari 458 Italia. 
Bieber tells me excitedly that the car has been 
modified via the addition of a “custom-made 
Japanese body kit.” I ask him what a body kit 
is, and he describes it as “a body kit.” I am wary 
of tarnishing his luminous enjoyment of the 


I ask if Hailey Baldwin is 
just a friend he kisses. 

He later amends his 
description of her to 
“someone I really love. We 
spend a lot of time together.” 


car, so I stop trying to figure it out. He declares 
that the Ferrari looks “almost like Lightning 
McQueen,” which I assume must be a reference 
to a menacing manual-transmission two-seater 
driven around hairpin turns by Steve McQueen 
in a movie from the ’60s, until I look it up and 
discover it’s the name of the car from Cars. He 
and I attempt to peer into the windows to see 
the interior, but the glass is so tinted that we 
might as well be looking at a piece of black con- 
struction paper. The car has no license plate 
because it is new enough not to need one, yet 
Bieber tells me he is thinking of selling it at 
auction soon. He doesn’t see himself purchas- 
ing any more cars for a while, possibly because 
there’s already a backlog of brand-new cars 
that he has not yet received. In addition to the 
“I think five” currently in his possession, he is 
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waiting on the arrival of a limited-production 
LaFerrari he ordered “a long time ago.” I offer 
him $100 on the spot for the Ferrari Italia. He 
says my offer is appealing. 


“IS HAILEY IN MY ROOM?” Bieber asks 
his bodyguard back in the elevator. Hailey is 
Hailey Baldwin, daughter of Stephen, niece of 
Alec. She was with Bieber over New Year’s and 
is rumored to be his girlfriend. (She was with 
him in Mexico when he did outrages.) Most 
21-year-olds might ask Hailey where she is 
directly, over text. Bieber doesn’t text. 

“I don’t want people to feel like they can 
just get in contact with me that easy,” he tells 
me later when I ask about the logistics of a pop 
star’s personal phone. Very few people have . 
his number. He doesn’t even bother memo- 
rizing it because it must be changed every six 
months, for security. 

Very few people have his phone number. He 
doesn’t even bother memorizing it because it 
must be changed every six months, for secu- 
rity. One of the most endearing things about 
Justin Bieber is that for the entire time I’m 
with him, he never once looks at his phone. 

Hailey is in his room. She is the only one 
in his room (except for Esther the dog, who 
smells incredible). When we enter, Hailey 
is wearing a black crop top and tight black 
pants, sitting on a pristinely made bed in a 
silent room. She is doing nothing— no TV, no 
book, no phone, no computer, no music, no oil 
paints, nothing. She is pretty and polite and 
19 and asks me, “What’s up?” I am impressed 
she does not hide in the bathroom with the 
shower running, which is what I would do if 
my super-famous rumored boyfriend showed 
up unannounced with a journalist in the mid- 
dle of my day. I feel guilty for keeping Justin 
from her. The suite is lovely, but smaller and 
less opulent than I would’ve imagined. The 
interior is lit like the inside of a cave at sunrise. 
Hailey and I (and Esther) take seats at a round 
table while Justin takes up an acoustic guitar. 

Just to remind you: This is Bieber’s home. 

A hotel suite whose desk chair is pinned to its 
desk by rows of expensive sneakers. A shower 
regularly refilled with tiny free shampoos 
(which he uses). A balcony that looks out onto 
a courtyard that looks out onto paparazzi, 
who know where he lives. A wealthy foreign 
stranger who wants free Bieber tickets. A dog- 
gie bed and an acoustic guitar and a young 
woman who appears content to sit with him 
and listen to him “learning to shred,” even 
though she could be shopping with Kendall 
Jenner. He’s told me he wants his next home to 
be “something really special that is unique to 
me.” He says he might build it. But the truth is, 
he’s not really thinking about that right now; 
he’s about to leave this hotel for other hotels, 
touring the world for a year and a half. 

Bieber plays a new song he is working on 
called “Insecurities,” the lyrics of which are 
about fixing a girl’s insecurities. He asks me if 
I like it. I do like it. The hook— Oh, oh. ..oh, oh. . . 
fix all of your insecurities— rattles around my 
head for days. 


BIEBER AND I HEAD for the hotel courtyard, 
leaving Hailey alone in the suite. I ask if they’re 
dating, and he shakes his head emphatically, 
affecting a confused expression, as if he can’t 


possibly fathom why I would assume that he 
is dating the young woman in his hotel room, 
whom he has been photographed kissing. I ask 
if she is just a friend he kisses. “Uh-huh,” he 
says. “I guess so.” He later amends his descrip- 
tion of Baldwin to “someone I really love. We 
spend a lot of time together.” 

In matters of romance, Bieber is extremely 
practical about his extraordinary life. While he 
says he’d “love” to get married one day, he also 
emphasizes that, at the moment, he’s young, 
he’s busy, and he’s Justin fucking Bieber. 
An attempt to settle down now, when he is 
globe-trotting— with “women around”— would 
surely end in disaster. He is wary of resenting 
a partner for making him feel confined, and 
wary of being resented for struggling against 
his bonds. Saying he doesn’t want to be tied 
down is not the noblest admission, but it is 
farsighted and honest. 

“I don’t want to put anyone in a position 
where they feel like I’m only theirs, only to be 
hurt in the end. Right now in my life, I don’t 
want to be held down by anything. I already 
have a lot that I have to commit to. A lot of 
responsibilities. I don’t want to feel like the 
girl I love is an added responsibility. I know 
that in the past I’ve hurt people and said things 
that I didn’t mean to make them happy in the 
moment. So now I’m just more so looking at 
the future, making sure I’m not damaging 
them. What if Hailey ends up being the girl 
I’m gonna marry, right? If I rush into anything, 
if I damage her, then it’s always gonna be dam- 
aged. It’s really hard to fix wounds like that. It’s 
so hard. ... I just don’t want to hurt her.” 

Bieber tells me he has only had one “bad” 
breakup in his life: Selena Gomez, who 
inspired “a lot” of the songs on Purpose. He 
now describes their relationship as “good.” 
“We don’t talk often, but we’re cordial. If she 
needs something, I’m there for her. If I need 
something, she’s there for me.” 


“This is my first day off 
Adderall ” he declares out 
of the blue as we sit in 
traffic. 

and that the doctor’s 
office has provided him 
with “natural sleep aids.” 


These days, Bieber seems a little distant from 
his parents, which is perhaps to be expected of 
a 21-year-old. His mother, Pattie Mallette, gave 
birth to Justin at age 17, following (as detailed 
in her best-selling 2012 autobiography, Nowhere 
But Up) a stint as a drug dealer, an attempt at 
suicide by launching herself into the path of an 
oncoming truck, and a spiritual awakening in 
a mental ward. Mallette was Justin’s primary 
caregiver growing up. In old interviews, she is 
doe-eyed and soft-spoken, and appears sweetly 
awestruck by the special person who came 
out of her body. But the two had a falling-out 
sometime around 2014— around the same time 
Justin began appearing in mug shots— and 
stopped speaking. They’ve reconciled, tenta- 
tively, but she now lives on Kauai. Justin says 
he “doesn’t see her as much as I’d like to.” 

“I’m a lot closer to my dad than I am to my 
mom,” he adds, explaining that his relationships 


with his parents have “switched.” Jeremy Bieber 
has been portrayed in the press as an absentee 
father, whose interest in his son grew in pro- 
portion to Justin’s fame. (Mallette disputes this 
notion in her book.) Jeremy was not present at 
Justin’s birth because he was in jail, but he was 
present when Justin was arrested in Miami 
in 2014. He is the parent whom tabloids often 
deem “a bad influence.” Justin speaks about 
him reverently, but he lives in Ontario, so his 
son only sees him sporadically. 

The physical distance from his parents 
seems connected to the emotional gap, as 
Bieber has grown from a boy into an older boy. 

“You don’t need them as much. And for 
them, it’s like, you were all they had. Not all, 
but they were so invested in you. And then one 
day you’re just gone, and you’re doing your 
own thing, and you don’t need them, and you 
don’t value their opinion the same, either.” 


WHEN I MEET UP with Bieber in New York 
the next day, his plan to “slowly start taking 
less Adderall” has been drastically accelerated. 

“This is my first day off Adderall,” he 
declares out of the blue as we sit in traffic in a 
silent Range Rover. He tells me he feels “fine” 
and that the doctor’s office has provided him 
with “natural sleep aids.” 

“I’ve been getting a lot of anxiety, and they 
think it’s stemming from the Adderall,” he 
says. “That’s why I’ve stopped taking it. Or 
else I wouldn’t stop, because I really enjoy it.” 

Bieber describes his doctor Carlon Colker as 
“a genius,” “a physician,” and “a bodybuilder.” 
You may be familiar with Colker from an infa- 
mous diagnosis: He was the one who declared 
in 2008 that Jeremy Piven had suffered mercury 
poisoning as a result of a diet heavy in sushi 
and “Chinese herbs,” thus allowing the actor to 
abandon his role in a Broadway revival of Speed- 
the-Plow. You might recognize his name from 
multiple lawsuits filed against the manufac- 
turers of weight-loss pills, in which Colker was 
accused of falsifying data in order to downplay 
the risks of the drug ephedra. (Colker’s attor- 
ney denied the charges and he was dropped 
from the suits; dietary supplements contain- 
ing ephedrine alkaloids are now banned by the 
FDA.) You might also have seen Bieber’s 2015 
tweet crediting the doctor’s vanilla-flavored 
“myostatin inhibitor,” MYO-X, for helping him 
achieve his ripped, underwear-clad body for a 
series of Calvin Klein ads. 

At first, Bieber seems keen to enumerate 
Dr. Colker’s credentials, emphasizing that 
he specializes in “high-agility athletes” and 
“people who have a lot of stress, to either their 
body or their mind.” But when I ask who rec- 
ommended Colker to him, Bieber shuts down. 

“I just don’t think, like, the whole doctor 
thing is, like, something awesome to write 
about,” he says. “I think you should probably 
understand that.” I’m surprised by his reac- 
tion, since Bieber brought it up. He’s certainly 
gone quiet before, but in those cases I had 
brought up a touchy subject— his confirmed 
past use of pot, his rumored past use of other 
drugs (like codeine syrup)— and he’d simply 
refused to answer. I figured the question about 
who recommended the doctor was pretty 
banal; he’d mentioned taking Adderall as casu- 
ally as if it were a vitamin. But something— 
about the question, or the nosy phrasing, or 
the tone— triggers an instant clam-up. 
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In any event, we run out of time to finish 
our Adderall conversation— which Bieber now 
refers to as “deep fucking doctor shit”— because 
we arrive at our destination: an arcade. 

Inside the arcade, Justin Bieber is good at 
everything. He beats me at Mario Kart. He beats 
me at air hockey. He beats me at understanding 
howto swipe the plastic cards that give us gratis 
game credits in the machines. His score on the 


Somewhere between egging 
a neighbor’s house and 
nodding off next to a 
Brazilian escort, 

Now he’s 
recalibrated again. 


Pop-A-Shot machine more than triples mine. I 
gently rib him when he flubs an attempt to put a 
ball through a hole : “You’re supposed to get it in 
the hole,” I say. Later, when I miss, he throws the 
joke back at me, adding, “Is that what your boy- 
friend says?” I tell him it wouldn’t make sense 
for my boyfriend to say that. 

The arcade has been shut down just for us, 
and for about 90 minutes, it is the perfect envi- 
ronment for Bieber: spacious, full of diversions, 
devoid of people, and louder than a rocket 
launch, which makes interviewing difficult. 
When the appointed hour of our exit arrives, 
after which he will never have to sit through 
another of my torturous questions ( Can you 
tell me anything about the day you were born ? 
“March 1”), we are faced with a security issue. 
Stray teenagers are showing up. Camera lenses 
are being pressed into windows. Bieber cannot 
leave through the front door. 

At age 15, Justin Bieber shot to fame because 
he was polished: He had shiny hair and great 
teeth, and he sang about wanting a girl to fall 
in puppy love with him. He was also rejected 
because he was polished: All that stuff was 
lame. So he became less polished. He got 
tattoos and a police record. But somewhere 
between egging a neighbor’s house and nod- 
ding off next to a Brazilian escort, he overshot 
it, sailing past “badass” into regular “bad.” Now 
he’s recalibrated again. He’s acknowledged 
he was bad, released a killer album to prove 
he’s cool, and doubled down on his vows to 
do better. For the first time since he was a kid, 
Justin Bieber is regarded as neither a dork nor 
a monster. He has the tentative respect and 
unfettered attention of the general public. He’s 
on the brink of a world tour, where a lot can go 
wrong (see: Germany). He’s only 21. 

While his driver and bodyguard coordinate 
an escape plan, Bieber returns to the Pop-A- 
Shot machine. He makes basket after basket 
to the blaring snarls of Ke$ha, but no tickets 
shoot out and the prize cupboard is locked 
until the arcade re-opens. He is making the 
most of it, going through the motions in a 
vacuum of fun. A few minutes later, he slips 
through a back door and into one of two iden- 
tical black Range Rovers that have appeared 
in the parking lot. He’s been in New York less ! 
than 24 hours, but it’s time to fly back to the 
hotel where he lives. © 


caity weaver is a GQ. writer and editor. 
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and a change in pressure, though it’s doubt- 
ful that it caused any concern. But French 
air-traffic controllers noticed the unautho- 
rized change and contacted the aircraft. 
Lubitz didn’t reply. 

Sondenheimer returned three minutes later, 
at 10:34. On a keypad outside the cockpit, he 
punched in his access code, then hit the pound 
sign. Access denied. “It’s me!” he exclaimed, 
rapping on the door. Flight attendants— pre- 
paring to wheel their snack-and-beverage 
carts down the aisle now that the plane had 
reached cruising altitude— looked toward 
the commotion. A closed-circuit camera 
transmitted the captain’s image to a small 
television screen inside the cockpit; Lubitz 
didn’t react. Alarmed, Sondenheimer started 
hammering on the door. Still, Lubitz didn’t 
respond. “For the love of God,” the pilot yelled. 
“Open this door!” The plane was at about 
25,000 feet. Passengers, feeling the steep 
decline now and gripped by the first wave 
of panic, began leaving their seats and mov- 
ing through the aisles. 

At 10:39, Sondenheimer called for a flight 
attendant to bring him a crowbar hidden 
in the back of the plane. Grabbing the steel 
rod, the pilot began smashing the door, 
then trying to pry and bend it open. The 
plane had dropped to below 10,000 feet, the 
snow-encrusted Alps looming closer. Inside 
the cockpit, Lubitz placed an oxygen mask 
over his face. “Open this fucking door!” 
Sondenheimer screamed as passengers stared 
in bewilderment and mounting terror. Lubitz 
breathed calmly. At 10:40, an alarm went off: 
“TERRAIN, TERRAIN! PULL UP, PULL UP!” 
The plane dipped to 7,000 feet. The alarm sig- 
naled a shrill “ping-ping-ping,” a warning of 
approaching ground. Sixty seconds later, the 
Airbus’s right wing clipped the mountainside 
at 5,000 feet. The only further sounds picked 
up by the voice recorder were alarms and 
screams. Moments later, the jet slammed into 
the mountain at 403 miles per hour. 


PART II: After 

AT THE MOMENT that the first reports of a 
plane crash in France trickled into the town 
of Haltern am See, in southwest Germany, 
Henrik Druppel was sitting in his 12th-grade 
English class. “We think something terrible 
has happened,” the high school principal 
announced on the intercom system. “School 
is over. Go home.” 

Henrik wandered the corridors in confu- 
sion. He noticed teachers huddled together, 
in tears. Then a friend took him aside and 
told him that the Germanwings flight from 
Barcelona had crashed, and that everyone, 


including his sister, Lea, 15 classmates, and 
two teachers, had been killed. Several months 
earlier, the Druppels had hosted a party for 
the 16 students from three Spanish classes 
whose names had been picked out of a hat 
to go on the weeklong exchange program. 
Every one of those kids, Henrik realized 
in horror, was dead. 

Henrik and I are standing in Lea’s second- 
floor bedroom in the family’s small brick 
house in Lippramsdorf, a village outside 
Haltern am See. It’s a typical lair of a teenage 
girl, barely touched since she died: a messy 
bed, a poster from the American sitcom The 
Big Bang Theory, a stack of Twilight books, 
plaques with inspirational sayings in German 
and English (“There can’t be a rainbow with- 
out rain”), and photos of Lea— pretty and 
petite— mugging with her friends, including 
Caja Westermann, who also died in the crash. 
Henrik points to a small white makeup table 
with half-full bottles of cosmetics and face 
creams, scattered as if she had used them 
that morning. Several jars are sprinkled with 
black powder, left by forensic specialists who 
came to gather Lea’s fingerprints to help 
identify some of her remains at the crash site. 
“I get home from school and it’s winter, and 
it’s dark, and the day is over, and nobody is 
here,” says Henrik, a slight 19-year-old with 
wire-rimmed glasses and a scruffy beard 
who resembles a younger Edward Snowden. 
“Normally I would walk in the door and Lea 
would be here, and we’d talk, we’d watch 
television. Now I light a candle, and in my 
thoughts I maybe tell her my day.” 

Henrik’s mother, Anne, joins us in the living 
room. A thin, tired-looking woman of about 
50, she sits on the living room sofa and picks 
up a photo album sent to her by Lea’s host fam- 
ily in Barcelona after her death. Wordlessly, 
she hands it to me. I leaf through dozens of 
snapshots of teenage kids— most of them now 
dead— at dinners, at parties, and on rambles 
through the city’s museums and promenades. 
Anne opens her smartphone to WhatsApp and 
flips past a photo of Lea’s boarding pass for 
the outbound flight to Barcelona, texts con- 
veying Lea’s mock trepidation about flying the 
low-budget airline, voice recordings in which 
Lea tries to speak a few words of Spanish 
(“Adios, Mama”) for her mother over a back- 
ground of teenage party chatter. Each banal 
message is now filled with portent. 

I ask Henrik, as gently as I can, if he tries to 
imagine what Lea experienced during those 
final eight minutes. After some hesitation, he 
tells me that he pictures Lea and Caja seated 
together in the back of the plane, surrounded 
by classmates and teachers, tired after their 
last night of partying in Barcelona. “I think 
that they didn’t realize [what was happen- 
ing] until shortly before,” he says. “And in 


The alarm signaled 
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a warning of approaching 
ground Sixty seconds later, 
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clipped the mountainside 
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the last moment, there was probably an 
adrenaline rush, and then everything— it was 
instantaneous.” 

“We hope so, but we don’t know,” Anne ; 
interjects. 

“We don’t know,” echoes Henrik. “But we . 
don’t want to find out. And anyway, I don’t 
think it’s helpful to think about it.” 

But blocking it out is not easy. Last sum- 
mer, the Haltern am See families were flown 
to Marseille and then bused to Le Vernet, the 
village closest to the crash site, where they 
attended the mass burial of several tons of 
human remains that couldn’t be identified 


“How do you put a 
monetary value on eight 
minutes of terror?” asks 
attorney Brian Alexander 
as we sit in his office 
at the country’s largest 
aviation-law firm. 


through DNA testing. (Klaus Radner, the 
father of the opera singer, Maria Radner, boy- 
cotted the event, saying that the grave would 
almost certainly contain some fragments from 
Andreas Lubitz. “There were 149 victims and 
one killer,” he says. “They should not be mixed 
together. That’s unacceptable, unbelievable.”) i 
On the flight back to Diisseldorf, the plane 
ran into a heavy thunderstorm with fierce 
winds, and the jet was tossed for a long half 
hour. Parents and siblings who were already 
haunted by the last minutes of their loved 
ones’ lives now couldn’t help but blend their 
own recent scare into the mix, amplifying the 
ongoing nightmare. “New pictures got into 
your mind,” Henrik remembers, “and you 
couldn’t shut them out.” 


GERMANWINGS IS a low-cost, wholly 
owned subsidiary of Lufthansa, Europe’s j 
largest airline and one of Germany’s most 
respected, even revered, companies. Founded 
during the Weimar Republic, the airline 
served as the official carrier of the Third 
Reich, collapsed after World War II, and was 
reconstituted in 1953 as Germany’s national 
airline. With 615 commercial aircraft— one ; 
of the largest passenger fleets in the world- 
261 destinations in 101 countries on six : 
continents, and nearly one billion euros in 
profits in 2014, the now privatized company 
has come to epitomize German postwar 
efficiency and reliability. 

But the heinous crime carried out by a 
trusted employee badly tarnished the com- 
pany’s reputation. How, the world wondered, 
could this widely admired German corpora- 
tion have allowed a dangerously unstable 
pilot to take control of its airplane? Lufthansa 
was quick to advance money to the families : 
for funeral and travel expenses— up to 50,000 
euros each— and its liaison officers had seemed 
genuinely grief-stricken and ashamed that one 
of their own had caused the tragedy. But the ■ 
company’s chief executive, Carsten Spohr, pro- 
jected an image of cluelessness immediately 
after the crash, blandly assuring the world 
that Lubitz had been “100 percent fit to fly” 


and insisting that he saw no need to change 
the airline’s screening procedures. Then, a 
Lufthansa spokesman outraged families by 
describing the airline as a “victim,” like the 
dead passengers. “You can be a victim when 
a terrorist blows up a plane,” Henrik Driippel 
told me. “But not when one of your employees 
kills all the passengers.” Lufthansa had every 
right to grieve the loss of its crew, of course, 
but missing from the airline’s response was 
a sense that it bore any responsibility for the 
crime. (Prosecutors in Germany and France 
are continuing to investigate whether anyone 
besides Lubitz might be culpable for the crash; 
no charges have been filed.) 

If the loved ones of those who died were 
already dismayed by the company’s atti- 
tude, their outrage was about to be further 
stoked by something more concrete: money. 
Sticking to the letter of European laws that 
sharply limit an airline’s liability in crashes, 
and invoking a legal principle known in 
German as Restrisiko — the idea that every 
flight contains an inherent risk that passen- 
gers willingly accept when they buy their 
tickets— Lufthansa offered each family of the 
dead a paltry 25,000 euros (about $27,500) 
for the victims’ “pain and suffering,” plus the 
funeral and travel expenses. The total for each 
family amounted to about one thirty-sixth of 
Spohr’s annual 2.74-million-euro compensa- 
tion. Offended and enraged, the families soon 
banded together to fight back. 

Berlin aviation attorney Elmar Giemulla, 
who represents the families of 42 of the 72 
German victims, asked Lufthansa for an aver- 
age of 250,000 euros in compensation for each 
immediate family member. But Lufthansa 
stonewalled, and there was little that the fami- 
lies could do about it. Germany’s strict liability 
and wrongful-death laws meant that Lufthansa 
could get away with paying an astonishingly 
low sum, by U.S. standards, for almost all those 
who died. And the company was not compelled 
to pay a dime for the emotional pain of the 
husbands, wives, and children of the victims, 
unless those individuals could present medical 
proof that they suffered a debilitating illness, 
mental or physical, as a direct result of the 
loss. After much negotiation, says Giemulla, 
he was able to extract an additional 10,000 
euros per family member from Lufthansa for 
the loss experienced by the survivors. “They 
said it was a ‘goodwill gesture,’ ” the attorney 
says with contempt. Lufthansa, through its 
lawyers, declined to comment on the litiga- 
tion— or for any other part of this story. But 
the airline has insisted that the crash was an 
ungliick, roughly translated as a “tragic occur- 
rence,” beyond its control. 

“This was no ungliick” says Klaus Radner. 
“This was mass murder.” 


LUFTHANSA MAY NOT be able to walk away 
so easily. That New York attorney I mentioned 
earlier, Brian Alexander, is planning a civil 
action in the United States that could end up 
costing the airline hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Alexander plans to argue that the roots 
of Lubitz’s act— and the long minutes of inde- 
scribable terror suffered by those aboard the 
flight— trace back to those four critical months 
that Lubitz spent under the airline’s supervi- 
sion in America. Proving so would allow the 
victims to pursue their case in U.S. courts— and 


would eviscerate Lufthansa’s insistence that it, 
too, was a “victim” of Lubitz’s crime. 

“How do you put a monetary value on eight 
minutes of terror?” asks Alexander as we sit 
in his office at the Midtown Manhattan head- 
quarters of Kreindler & Kreindler, the coun- 
try’s largest aviation-law firm. Last summer 
Alexander— a West Point graduate and former 
Army pilot— received a call from his longtime 
colleague Giemulla, the Berlin attorney, who 
told him that the families of the victims had 
gotten a raw deal. “Is there any way you think 
you can help?” Giemulla asked. 

By September, Alexander had decided 
on the strategy, centered around the flight 
school, that Lufthansa knew Lubitz was a 
risk and chose to ignore it. As Alexander sees 
it, the training center was the critical link 
in a chain of negligence that extended from 
the FAA, which “let the guy slip through the 
cracks” (instead of punishing him for his lies), 
to the Lufthansa doctors, who apparently gave 
Lubitz only cursory medical checkups despite 
the SIC notation in his record. But the flight 
school was the “gatekeeper,” Alexander asserts, 
and it shouldered an obligation to exhaus- 
tively screen its student pilots and weed out 
those who might at some point endanger 
themselves or others. “That notation on his 
certificate should have been a red flag,” he 
says. “They had the duty to ask [Lubitz] more 
questions. ‘Was the depression mild or severe? 
When did it take place? Were you treated with 
medications? Did you ever have suicidal 
thoughts?’ ” Even more damning, Alexander 
says, would be evidence that the school knew 
Lubitz had falsified his FAA form— a criminal 
offense. Lufthansa has drawn a wall of silence 
around the school since the Germanwings 
crash, forbidding employees from speaking 
out, but Alexander expects to gain access to 
Lubitz’s personnel records and other vital 
documents through the discovery process. 
That will begin once he files his lawsuit in 
the Arizona state court, which he expects to do 
as early as this month. 

Back in October, Alexander flew to Dfissel- 
dorf and made his pitch to more than 100 fam- 
ilies during a meeting in a basement ballroom 
at the InterContinental Hotel. Among those 
who showed up were the Diisseldorf lawyers 
representing Maria Radner’s father, who was 
doing his own investigation into Lubitz’s 
crime, and the families from Haltern am See. 
Anne Driippel remembers feeling a wave of 
conflicting emotions as she sat with dozens 
of other families in a conference room. She 
was acutely aware that many Germans regard 
the American-style pursuit of millions of dol- 
lars in damages as vulgar and greedy. But she 
and Henrik also felt that Lufthansa had gotten 
away with murder, and high damages were the 
only way to make the corporation feel their 
pain. “If the money is just a small amount, 
they might think, ‘It doesn’t matter that this 
happened,’ ” Henrik explained, “and maybe 
they won’t be pushed to change things. A big 
amount would make them see how great the 
tragedy was.” Alexander signed up the families 
of 85 of the victims in a single afternoon. 

Since that meeting in October, the families 
of nearly all who died in the Germanwings 
crash have joined in pressing for a U.S. civil 
action— some represented by Alexander, oth- 
ers by a team of international lawyers working 
with him. Some concede that the legal gambit 
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is a long shot, but they say that the unshakable 
thoughts of the terror their loved ones endured 
compels them to pursue every possible ave- 
nue. For Martyn Matthews’s widow, Sharon 
Matthews, that conviction crystallized one 
day last June, when police escorts ushered her 
into a conference room at the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in Paris. With Lufthansa 
officials and other family members of the vic- 
tims, she listened in silence to an electronically 
enhanced cockpit recording of the final eight 
minutes, accompanied by a video showing the 
flight path of the doomed jet. “We heard the 
door of the cockpit open and close while the 
pilot went for a toilet break... the rapid banging 
and shouting.. .the plane [alarm] saying ‘lift 
up, lift up,’ ” she recounted. “All I could imag- 
ine was my Martyn sitting there [just a few feet 
from the cockpit], watching, listening to what 
was going on, seeing the mountains at the side 
of the plane.” Matthews ran out of the room, 
unable to bear it, seconds before the officials 
stopped the recording. 

Klaus Radner, a trim, powerfully built figure 
in his early sixties, has also been tormented by 
such thoughts. He pictures Maria busily enter- 
taining her restless son at first, not focusing 
on the ruckus up front. In the last moments, 
he envisions Sascha scrambling out of his seat 
and running down the aisle, desperately try- 
ing to intervene. “Sascha was an impulsive, 
strong guy, and he would never have just sat 
there,” Radner tells me as we sit at a corner 
table at the Maritim Hotel bar in Dusseldorf 
Airport— steps away from the arrivals hall 
Radner rushed into that early spring morning 
after hearing about the crash. “He would have 
wanted to do something. He would have taken 
action.” Every night, he told me, his mind leads 
him back to the same image— the passengers’ 
final screams, and the moment of impact. “I 
have a picture in my head of Maria, Sascha, 
and Felix exploding,” Radner told me, sucking 
in a quick breath to tamp down his emotions. 
“Of their bodies, exploding.” 


WAS LUBITZ a textbook narcissist, a man 
driven to suicide and mass murder by rage 
over his illnesses, real and imaginary? That’s 
what some psychiatrists and criminologists 
have called him. In the immediate after- 
math of the crash, he was compared to Gamil 
el-Batouty, the EgyptAir co-pilot who, in 1999, 
deliberately steered his jet into the Atlantic 
Ocean en route from New York to Cairo, kill- 
ing himself and 216 others— including an 
EgyptAir executive who had recently repri- 
manded el-Batouty for exposing himself to 
teenage girls. But the portrait that emerges 
when you look closely at Lubitz’s life doesn’t 
even resemble that of a vengeful, homicidal 


What explains this 
premeditated killing, 
this callous indifference to 

all the men, women, 

and children whose lives 
he destroyed? Why 

commit mass homicide 
instead of a lone suicide? 


sociopath. He was capable of sustaining a lov- 
ing relationship, was close to his parents and 
grandparents, had normal friendships, and 
had no known grievances with colleagues, 
superiors, or anyone else. So what explains 
this premeditated killing, this callous indiffer- 
ence to all the men, women, and children 
whose lives he destroyed? Why commit mass 
homicide instead of a lone suicide? And as 
the plane descended steadily toward earth 
and Sondenheimer banged frantically on the 
cockpit door, did any part of him reckon with 
the larger senselessness of what he was doing? 

These are mysteries, and will remain so, 
because, as clinical psychologist Joel Dvoskin 
drily pointed out when asked to offer a the- 
ory that might help explain Lubitz, “No one 
who committed a murder-suicide has ever 
been interviewed.” But depression of the 
intensity experienced by Lubitz, with its 
debilitating feelings of worthlessness and 
failure, can overwhelm all rational thinking 
and decision-making. Adam Lankford, a pro- 
fessor of criminal justice and the author of 
The Myth of Martyrdom: What Really Drives 
Suicide Bombers, Rampage Shooters, and 
Other Self-Destructive Killers, studied several 
mass murderers whose primary fixation was 
on self-destruction. The deaths of innocents, 
Lankford wrote, are often “incidental” in the 
minds of these men. 

David Foster Wallace’s description of what 
he called the “psychotically depressed per- 
son” may come closest to capturing Lubitz’s 
tortured psyche, the twisted soul of a man in 
the grips of unbearable pain. “The person in 
whom... invisible agony reaches a certain unen- 
durable level will kill [himself], the same way 
a trapped person will eventually jump from 
the window of a burning high-rise,” Wallace 
wrote. “It’s not desiring the fall; it’s terror 
of the flames.” But even that fails to address 
the pilot’s monstrous selfishness. Lubitz was 
apparently so desperate to cling to his career 
that he covered up his suicidal depression, 
without giving a thought to the potential 
consequences of such depression in a person 
who’s responsible for hundreds of lives every 
time he goes to work. Germany’s strict privacy 
laws and the apparent inaction of his psychia- 
trist may have abetted him, but in the end, the 
responsibility rests with Lubitz. 

On a rainy December afternoon, I found 
my way to Lubitz’s grave in a bucolic, pine- 
filled church cemetery at the edge of his 
boyhood home of Montabaur, not far from 
the glider school where he first experienced 
the joy of flight. A permanent headstone had 
not yet been installed, and the temporary 
wooden cross was marked simply “Andy.” A 
black lantern, a toy Santa Claus, and a fresh 
wreath had been placed around the cross, 
along with half a dozen messages inscribed 
on wood and stone. “Far away by the stars,” 
read one, “and very near to our hearts.” Yet 
even here, in this private realm of sorrow, it 
seemed that his family would find no peace. 
As I walked through the cemetery, I fell into 
conversation with the caretaker. Days after 
Lubitz’s funeral, he told me, he had noticed a 
sign hanging from the cross. On it had been 
scrawled one word: murderer. *1+ 
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his shoulder here— “Your word 
is a lamp for my feet, a light on 
my path— Psalm 119:105”— was 
inked a couple of years ago. 
Says Bieber: “It’s just one of 
my favorite verses in the 
Bible. It’s the reason why you 
should read the Bible. It’s 
just like a template of how I 
should live my life.” 

He added the angel wings 
to his neck in Miami this past 
December, and the ink was 
practically still wet when 
he showed up at our cover 
shoot in Los Angeles a week 
later. Though the design 
furthers the biblical theme, 
its explanation is a little less 
lofty: “Thought it’d look cool.” 
Amen, Biebs. 


JUSTIN BIEBER, a soft-spoken 

pop star from Stratford, 
Ontario, has more tattoos 
than your average member of 
the Hells Angels. He acquired 
his first at age 16: a “really 
tiny” seagull on his hip, 
which, he now admits, “looks 
like the Hollister logo.” 

Since then, the tats have 
grown bigger and bolder, 
less reminiscent of viral 
marketing campaigns for 
teen-clothing companies than 
divine reminder notes. The 
Bible verse stretching across 
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Watch Xavier Dolan's exclusive interview at louisvuitton.com 
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